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REMINISCENCES OF aN CLERGY: 


“Before our revolutionary war, churches, in 
the British colonies were regarded .ag little 
else than appendages to churches of a like 
character in the mother couniry. When I was 
preparing for the gospel ministry, I was directed 
to read the Seotch collections of Steuart of 
Pardovan, asa book of authority on the abi 
ment and discipline of the Presbyterian Church, 
But soon after the peace which confirmed our 
national independence, measures were taken 
almost contemporaneously by the Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, and Low Dutch Churches, to 
modify their ecclesiastical constitutions, so as 
to render them independent of all foreign con- 
nexions ; and to conform them as far as should 
seem necessary, to the civil institutions of the 
United States.. Dr. White, of Pennsylvania, 
and Mr. Provoost of New York, obtained con- 
secration, as bishops, in England, in the month 
of February, 1787, returned to this country, 
and commenced the exercise of their Episcopal 
functions, in April of that year, The-General 
Synod of the Dutch Church, after previous 
measures taken in several successive years, 
adopted ‘and published “The Constitution of 
the Reformed Dutch Church in the United 
States,” ip October, 1792. Inthe Presbyterian 
Church, as early as the annual meeting of the 
Synod in May, 1785, a committee was appoint- 
ed to prepare the form of a constitution for that 
church, to be submitted to the Synod the fol- 
lowing year. On receiving the reper of the 
committee, the Synod of 1786 referred it to 
another committee, to meet in the autumn of 
that year, with powers to digest a constitution 
for the Presbyterian Church, to print the samme, 
and to sénd copies to all the Presbyteries be- 
longing to the Synod requiring each Presby- 
tery to report their observations in writing, 
to the Synod of 1787. The last mentioned 
Synod, after reading and considering the 
draught of the committee of the preceding 
year, and availing itself of the written sug- 
gestions of the Presbyteries, issued another 


pamphlet, containing a more complete system |. 


than the former one, and ordered a thousand 
copies to be distributed to the several Presby- 
teries. The system contained in this latter 
pamphlet, formed the basis of the deliberations 
of the Synod of 1788, which issued in the for- 
mation and publication of “The Constitution 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America: containing the Confession of Faith, 
the Catechisms, the Government and Discipline, 
and the Directory for the worship of God— 
ratified and adopted by the Synod of New 
York and Philadelphia, May the 16th, 1788, 
and continued by adjournments until the 2@th 
of the same month.” The foregoing is the 
title page-of the first edition of the constitution 
of the Presbyterian church that was printed. 
It seems proper that I should inform you, 
that (so far as the Presbyterian church is con- 
cerned) | am now writing of transactions in 
which I had a personal agency ; otherwise you 
might wonder at the minuteness with which 
I am able to mention a number of particulars. 
For some facts and for dates in general, I am, 
indeed, indebted to printed documents ; but for 
the rest, I rely entirely on my memory, which, 
as I was in the prime and vigour of life when 
the occurrences I mention took place, and con- 
sidering my professional pursuits, could not 
but impress my mind strongly and deeply.— 
Without much regard to order, I shall mention 
a number of facts which took place, both be- 
fore the constitution was adopted, and during 
the discussions of the Synod that passed the 
adopting act. 
I begin with stating, that both the draughts 
of a constitution which was sent to the Pres-, 
byteries, were by the Synods of the following 
years very carefully considered by paragraphs: 
and that many articles of the constitution as 
finally sanctioned, remain as then agreed on. 
Of both these draughts I have preserved copies 
among my bound pamphliets—of the first in 
vol. 6, of the second in vol. 13. Perhaps you 
may hereafter gratify some collecter of histori- 
cal documents, by a sight of these pamphlets. 
In both the draughts transmitted to the Pres- 
byteries, the Supreme Judicature of the Pres- 
byterian church was styled a “ General Coun- 
cil,” although it was denominated a “General 
Assembly,” in the minutes of the Synod by 
which the committees were appointed thas 
formed these draughts. In the adopting Sy- 
nod, the question was distinctly raised and de- 
cided by vote, “shall the Supreme Judicatory 
be denominated a General. Council, or a Gene- 
ral Assembly?” and my surprise was not small 
when I heard Dr. Witherspoon vote for a Gen- 
eral Council. I voted with the majority which 
was considerable for a General Assembly. Dr. 
Witherspoon had been on both committees that 
formed the draughts, and how much influence 
this might have on his final vote, | know not. 
No part of the Confession of Faith was al- 
tered, except that which relates to civil govern- 
ment and the civil magistrates. The Scotch 
Confession. having been formed for a nation 
in which the Church and State are united, de- 
clares that “The civil magistrate hath power 
to call Synods, and to be present at them, and 
to provide that whatsoever is transacted in 
them be according to the mind of God.” In 


‘ place of this, the Synod that adopted the Con- 


stitution ,of the Presbyterian church in the 
United States declared that * It is the duty of 
civil magistrates to protect the Church of our 
common Lord, without giving preference to 
any denomination of Christians above the rest, 
in such manner that all ecclesiastical persons 
whatever, shall enjoy the full, free, and un- 
questioned liberty of discharging every part of 
their sacred functions, without violence or dan- 
ver.” Some minor alterations were made in 
the Scotch confession, but all of the same im- 
port as the above. You see then, how unfound- 
ed and senseless has been the cry, that the 
Presbyterian Church has been seeking govern- 
mental patronage. This can never be do 
but in.open violation of an established principle 
of the standards. of that Church: Nay, 1 veri- 
ly. believe, that if there were no. constitutional 
article.on the subject, ‘that church would con- 
sider any connexion with the State whatever, 
‘as.a-calamity and a curse. This may be as 

a-place as any other; to ‘mention, thet 


when, through mere oversight, the: 


the.edopting Synod were just going'to take 


Payments 


| final vote on the Catechisms of the church, 
without alteration, the Rev. Jacob Ker, of the} 


State of Delaware, (I well remember his name, 
‘and think that-hehad very seldom spoken be- 
fore;) arrested the proceedings, by calling at- 
tention to a clause in the Catechism, in 
answer to the question, ‘“* What are the sins 
forbidden in the second commandment?” He 


subscri | -| stated that the catechism as it then stood, spe- 
Allsabscribers who do not give express notice to the contrary,| 


cified among the sins forbidden in this com- 
mandment, .‘* Tolerating a false religion,” and 
he made a. motion to strike out this clause. 
My impression is, that this motion was carried 
without debate, and by a unanimous vote. 

.. The draught of 1787, which formed the ba- 
sis of discussion that issued in ‘adopting the 
constitution, contained, in the Directory for the 
worship of God, a number of forms of prayer. 
A “question was raised, whether those forms 
should stand as they appeared in the draught, 
or whether the several parts and subjects of 
prayer should be etated in thesi, or in a doctri- 
nal form. The latter method was carried by a 


majority ; but I voted for a retention of the] 


forms, assigning for reason, that an exemplifi- 
cation of any matter of instruction, I considered 
as the best method of making it intelligible and 
plain. The idea of a confinement to forms o/ 


‘any description. was entertained by no one. As 


I have mentioned one occasion in which I spoke 
in this Synod, I will add, that to the best of 
my recollection, my speeches in all, did not ex- 
ceed two or three, and neither of them of more 
than five minutes in length. I was young, and 
felt that wiser heads than my own, ought to 
lead in so important a concern as forming a 
constitution for a church of Christ. 

You cannot but have observed that the ut- 
most care and pains were taken in preparing 
the constitution that was finally adopted. It 
was under consideration for three years; re- 
peated draughts of it, afier being amended by 
the Synod, were sent to the Presbyteries, and 
by them reported on in writing. This was 
done for the double purpose of perlecting the 
instrument, and of satisfying, as far as possi- 
ble, all the parties concerned. Yet at last, 
entire cordiality was not effected. ‘There was 
a smail minority, whose leanings toward Con- 
gregationalism were such, that they would have 
been better pleased, if the system adopted had 
been less strictly Presbyterian. One clergy- 
man, who had been on both committees for 
preparing draughts, and who was kept at home 
by indisposition, addressed a letter to the adopt- 
ing Synod, strongly objecting against a high 
toned Presbyterian system. The letter was 
read, laid on the table, and never called up. 
In.passing the adopting act, I do not remember 
thata single negative vote was given, and if 
there had been cne, I am pretty confident | 
should not have forgotten it. Possibly there 
were a few who did not vote at all. But the 
majority was decisive and overwhelming. 

In closing this number of my reminiscences, 
it may not be improper to mention, that for a 
considerable time past, I have been the only 
surviving member of the Synod that adopted 
the constitution of the Church to which I be- 
long; and in whichI have ministered for some- 
thing more than fifty-five years. Why I have 
thus been spared, while all my fellow members 
have finished their labours on earth, and gone, 
as | hope, to their rest and reward, is known 
only to the Sovereign Disposer of life and 
death. Among the promises made*in Holy 
Scripture to him who makes God his refuge, 
this is one. ‘* With long life willl satisfy him, 
and show him my salvation.” The truth of 
the first part of this promise, I have already 
realized; and | cherish a humble hope, that in 
due time, I shall experience the fulfilment of 
the remainder. Bless the Lord, O my soul, 
and all that is within me, bless his holy name. 
Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all 
his benefits; who forgiveth all thine iniquities ; 
who healeth all thy diseases; who redeemeth 
thy life from destruction; who crowneth thee 
with loving kindness and tender mercies ; who 
satisfieth thy mouth with good things, so that 
thy youth is renewed like the eagle’s.” So 
pertinent a passage of the oracles of inspira- 
tion—pertinent to my state and circumstances 
—lI could not forbear to transcribe. Affection- 
ately adieu. 


LAST HOURS. 


I was surprised to find that the condition of 
mind in the case of those who were dying, and 
of those who only thought themselves dying, 
differed very widely. I had supposed that the 
joy or the grief of death originated from the 
fancy of the patient, (one supposing himself 
very near to great happiness, and the other ex- 
pecting speedy suffering,) and resulted in plea- 
sure or apprehension. My discoveries seem to 
overturn this theory. Why should not the pro. 
fessor of religion who believes himself dying, 
when he really is not, rejoice as readily as when 
he ts departing, if his joy is the offspring of ex- 
pectation? Why should not the alarm of the 
scoffer, who believes himself dying and is not, 
be as uniform and as decisive as when he is in 
the river, if it comes of fancied evil or coward- 
ly terrors? The same questions I asked my- 
self again and again. [| have no doubt but 
that there is some strange reason connected 
with our natural disrelish for truth, which 
causes so many physicians, after seeing such 
facts so often, never to observe them. During 
twenty years of observation, | found the state 
of the soul belonging to the dying was uniform- 
ly and materially unlike that of those who only 
supposed themselves departing. This is best 
made plain by noting cases which did exist. 

There was a man who believed himself con- 
verted, and his friends, judging from his walk, 
hoped with him. He was seized-with disease, 
and believed himself within a few paces of the 
gate of futurity. He felt no joy; his mind was 
dark, and his soul clouded. His exercises were 
painful, and the opposite of every enjoyment. 
He was not dying. He recovered. He had 
not been in the death stream. After this he 
was taken again. He believed himself dying, 
and he was not mistaken. All was peace, se- 
renity, hope, and triumph. | 

_ There was a man who mocked at holy things, 
He became seriously diseased, and supposed 
himself sinking into the death slumber. He was 
not frightened. His fortitude and composure 
was his pride, and the boast of his friends. The 
undaunted firmness with which he could enter 
futurity was spoken of exultingly. It was a 
mistake. He was not in the condition of dis- 
solution. His soul never had been on the line 
between two worlds. After this he was taken 
ill again. He supposed, as before that he was 
entering the next state, and he really was ; but 
his soul seemed to feel a different atmosphere. 
The horrors of these scenes have been often 
described, and are often seen. I need not en- 
deavour to picture such a departure here. The 
only difficulty in which I was thrown by such 
cases was, ** Why was he not thus agonized 


done, | when he thought himself departing? Can it be 


ible that we can stand so precisely on the 
dividing line, that the gale from both this and 
the coming’ world may blow upon our cheek! 
Can we have a taste of the exercises of the 
next territory before we enter it?” When | 
attempted to account for this on the simple 
ground of bravery and-cowardice, | was met 
by the two following facts?” 
«First, I have known those—the cases are 


unfrequent—who were brave, who had stood| 


unflinching in battle’s whirlpool. They had 
resolved never to disgrace their system of un- 
belief by a trembling death. They had called 
to Christians in the tone of resolve, saying, * | 
can die as coolly as you can.” I had seen 
those die from whom entire firmness might 
fairly be expected. I had heard groans, even 
if the teeth were clenched for fear of complaint, 
such as I never wish to hear again; and | had 
looked into countenances, such as I hope never 
to see again. 

Second, I had seen cowards die. I had seen 
those depart who were naturally timid, who ex- 
pected themselves to meet death with fright and 
alarm. I had heard such, as it were, sing be- 
fore Jordan was half forded. I had seen faces 
where, pallid as they were, I beheld more ce- 
lestial triumph than I had ever witnessed any 
where else. In that voice there was a sweet- 
ness, and in that eye there was a glory, which 
I never could have fancied in the death spasms, 
if] had not been near. 

The condition ef the soul when the death 
stream is entered, is not the same with that 
which it becomes (oftentimes) when it is almost 
passed. The brave man who starts on the lad- 
der across the dark ravine, with eye undaunted, 
and haughty spirit, changes fearfully in many 
cases, when he comes near enough to the cur- 
tain to lift it. The Christian who goes down 
the ladder, pale and disconsolate, (oftentimes) 
starts with exultation, and tries to burst into a 
song when almost across. 

Then is the time when many who enter the 
dark valley cheerless, begins to see something 
that transports ; but some are too low to tell of 
it, and their friends think they departed under 
a cloud, when they really did not. It is at this 
stage of the journey that the enemy of God, 
who started with look of defiance and words of 
pride, seems to meet with that which alters his 
views and expectations; but he cannot tell it, 
for his tongue can no longer move. 

My attention was awakened very much by 
observing the dying fancies of the servants of 
the world, differing with such characteristic 
singularity from the fancies of the departing 
Christian. It is no uncommon thing for those 
who die to believe they see, or hear, or feel, 
that which appears only fancy to bystanders. 


' Their friends believe that it is the overturning 


of their intellect. I am not about to enter 
into the*discusston of the question, whether it 
is, or is it not, always fancy. Some have a dif- 
ferent view of the case; but inasmuch as, ip 
many instances, the mind is deranged whilst its 
habitation is falling into ruin around it; and, 
inasmuch as it is the common belief that it is 
only imagination of which | am writing, we 
will look at it under the name of fancy. 

The fanciful views of the servant of sin and 
the devoted friends of Christ, were strangely 
distinct as far as my observation extended. 
One who had been an entire sensualist and 
mocker of religion, while dying, appeared in 
his senses in all but one thing. ‘ ‘Take that 
black man from the room,” said he. He was 
answered there was none in the room. He re- 
plied, ‘There he is standing near the window. 
His presence is very irksome to me; take him 
out.” After a time, again and again, his call 
was, * Will no one remove him? There he 
is ; surely some one will take him away’!” 

] was mentioning to another physician my 
surprise that he should have been so much dis- 
tressed if there had been many blacks in the 
room, for he had been waited on them day and 
night for many years; also that the mind had 
not been diseased in some other respect, when 
he told me the names of two others, his pa- 
tients, men of similar lives, who were torment- 
ed with the same fancy, and in the same way, 
while dying. 

A young female, who called the Man of Cal- 
vary her greatest friend, was, when dying, in 
her senses, in all but one particular. ‘* Mo- 
ther,” she would say, pointing to a certain di- 
rection, ‘*do you see those beautiful creatures?” 
Her mother would answer, * No, there is no 
one there, my dear.” She would reply, ‘* Well, 
that is strange. I never saw such countenances 
and such attire. My eye never rested on any 
thing so lovely.” O, says one, this is all im- 
agination, and the notions of a mind collaps- 
ing; wherefore tell of it? My answer is that | 
am not about to dispute, or to deny that it is 
fancy ; but the fancies differ in features and in 
texture. Some in their derangement call out, 
“Catch me; I am sinking; hold me; I am 
falling.” Others say, ‘* Do you hear that mu- 
sic? O, were notes ever so celestial?” ‘This 
kind of notes, and these classes of fancies be- 
longed to different classes of individuals ; and 
who they were, was the item which attracted 
my wonder. Such things are noticed by few, 
and remembered by almost none; but | am in- 
clined to believe that, if notes were kept of such 
cases, volumes of interest might be formed. 

My last remark here, reader, is that we ne- 
cessarily speak somewhat in the dark of such 
matters; but you andI will know more shortly. 
Both of us will see and feel for ourselves, where 
we cannot be mistaken, in the course of a very 
few months.—Cause and Cure of Infidelity. 


PATMOS. 

We were close in with “ the isle that is call- 
ed Patmos” several hours, and J had a good op- 
portunity of examining its appearance, so far 
as is possible, from the sea. It is about twen- 
ty miles in circumference, and its aspect is for- 
bidding and cheerless. ‘The shores are in most 
places steep and precipitate, and from our ves- 
sel it appeared as if the inhabitants would be in 
constant danger of rolling down into the sea. 
The highest part of the island is surmounted by 
a monastery, dedicated to St. John, round 
which are built the housesof a respectable town. 
We could discover very:few trees. The sail- 
ors were lavish in their praises of the inhabi- 
tants, 

It was with unutterable feelings I gazed upon 
this dreary rock. The situation of the weep- 
ing exiles was before me, who were banished 
from the pleasures and applauses of imperial 
Rome, and were sent to inhabit this dull and 
distant region, with none to converse with but 
sufferers in the same calamities, whose very at- 
tempts at consolation would only add still deep- 
er sorrow. What must they have felt, and 
how must they have wept, when they beheld 
from the horizon the little speck that was to 
constitute their world?) There was one among 
these exiles whose brow was calm, whose eye 
was bedimmed by no tear, and from whose 
countenance seemed to beam the serenity of a 
spirit in bliss. It was the beloved disciple of 
the Lord.. The banishment of the venerable 
apostle was from a cause perhaps different 
from that of any of the exiles who had pre- 
ceded him, as it was “for the word of God, 
and for the testimony of Jesus Christ,” Rev. i. 9. 

Standing upon one of the eminences of the 
island, and turning towards the continent, St. 
John would be able to distinguish mountains 
that might also be seen from the whole of the 
seven churches of Asia ; and as he had planted 
some of them with his own hand, and proba- 
bly visited'all of them, can we doubt he often 
would stand thus, and looking towards these 
interesting spots, lift up his hands to heaven, 
and pour out his soul in prayer, that He who 
walked among the golden candlesticks would 
continue to visit them in mercy, and save them 
from the power of the Antichrist that was to 


come. It is-one of those:thoughts'upon which 
the mind so much delights to dwell, that from 
this rock, surrounded only by other similar rocks, 
and looking out upon distant mountains, there 
should have been an insight given into futurity 
further and clearer than in any other place 
was ever afforded unto mere man.—[| Hardy’s 
Notices of the Holy Land. 


For the Presbyterian. 
SONNET.—UNCEASING PRAYER. 
By Thomas MeKelfar. 
The voice of prayer upriseth constantly — 
From mortal man unto his Maker Gon; 
Where’er the sun, in shining sandals shod, 
Speeds o’er the busy land or lonely sea, 
Some chosen ones, awaken’d by his light 
From soothing dreams and slumbers of the night, 
Leap from their couch, and to Gop. in prayer, 
Adore his mercy, and confess their. sins :— 
The lip of one is scarcely silent, e’er 
Some brother-worshipper his plaint begins :— 
The slave looks up with mute prayer in his eye ; 
The worn and weary pray; yea, every where 
The Lord inclines to man’s imploring cry » 
And earth is girdled alway with a zone of prayer. 


= 
From Smith’s Universalism Exposed. 
FRUITS OF UNIVERSALIS, 


Ministers who have renounced Universalism 
» have all testified toits immoral tendency. 

* When a minister embraces their sentiments, 
the fact is announced in capitals in the Univer- 
salist periodicals) When one renounces Uni- 
versalism, but little is generally said of it. No 
system has lost so many members. .No sect, 
in so short a time, has lost so many advocates. 
All these have left it on the ground of its licen- 
tious and immoral influence. 

Paul Dean, of Boston, was colleague with 
Mr. Murray; and alter Mr. Murray’s death, was 
pastor of the First Universalist Society. He was 
known for many years as one of the most able 
defenders of Universalism in this country. All 
the reputation, and standing with the public, 
which the Universalist ministry have in Boston 
and ils vicinity, they owe to Mr. Dean. In 
1828, Mr. Dean left the Universalist denomina- 
tion, on account of the immoral tendency of its 
doctrine. Universalists have ever since follow- 
ed him with unrelenting persecution, because he 
left them, and spoke openly of the evil tendency 
of their faith. In conversation with Mr. Dean, 
I found his experience to agree with my own ; 
only he, having been longer in the ministry, 
had seen and heard more. Lewis C. Todd, a 
preacher in Western New York, renounced 
Universalism. He published his experience of 
the‘moral tendency of Universalism. He de- 
clared that it “led to infidelity; gave no sup- 
port to virtue; but, on the contrary, led to a 
careless and irreligious life.” He makes the 
following statement: “ All that I have said of 
the general effects of the doctrine, has been ac- 
knowledged by many candid and honest Uni- 
versalists. Even }’auxt Dean, of Boston, wrote 
me that my statements in relation to the doc- 
trine were correct, and that many of the east- 
ern preaphers of the doctrine were becoming 
convinecd of it.” | 

Charles Hudson was for many years a 
preacher of Universalism. His name appears 
in the ‘* Modern History of Universalism,” as 
a Universalist preacher. The moral tendency 
of the doctrine drove him from its ministry. 
The following is his testimony as to the char- 
acter of the system he once defended. I will 
only add that Mr. Hudsen is now a member:-of 


Congress. 


‘‘] have already in some degree called your’ 
attention to the nature and moral tendency of 
that scheme of divinity which is so earnestly 
pressed upon your consideration. I will not at 
present enlarge upon this subject, but will in- 
vite your attention to the practical tendency 
of that scheme upon society. But here I do 
not intend to touch upon the moral character of 
individuals. I shall look at societies and bo- 
dies of men. Ifthe representations we have 
already given of the doctrine be true, we should 
conclude that it would not build up devout and 
permanent societies. And how is the fact in 
this case? We see from the ultra papers that 
scores of societies have arisen annually in 
New England for the last ten years. And 
what is the present standing of these societies ? 
I cannot speak concerning them all from per- 
sonal knowledge. But, having had a personal 
knowledge of the situation, the rise and fall%ef 
many, | can speak with confidence; and what 
I shall state is known to all who have any 
knowledge of the subject. I say then that 
more than three-fourths of the societies which 
have arisen within the last ten years, have al- 
ready perished. [| donot mean that they have 
entirely ceased to be, but that they relaxed 
their efforts, and now almost a total indiffer- 
ence prevails. Take thisas an example: A 
society is formed in a certain town, and fifty or 
sixty male members come forward and unite 
with the society. Let these men be amply suf- 
ficient in worldly means to employ a preacher 
one half of the time with a fair salary, without 
taking upon themselves a burden greater than 
what is borne by the great mass of the people. 
Now, what is the subsequent history of such 
a society? For the first year they may have 
preaching one-third of the time, for the second 
year a quarter, for the third one-sixth, and in 
four or five years they have no preaching at 
all. Or perhaps they may have a day or two 
in a year, if a person happens to come along 
and offer his services. Now, this is a fair re- 
presentation of at least nine-tenths of the Uni- 
versalist societies which have been formed for 
the last ten years. Some of them may have 
been a little more prosperous, and others have 
fallen as much below the example given. |] 
could name scores of societies as examples. 
Take the country societies as they exist at the 
present time, and it would require the joint effort, 
such as they would be disposed to make, of ten 
or a dozen societies, to give one preacher con- 
stant employ. A much less number might em- 
ploy a man for a single year; but take five 
years together, and it would require ten socie- 
ties. I do not say that this is all that they are 
able to do, but I say that it is all that they do 
do, or will do. 

“ Now, a question naturally arises as to the 
cause of failure. The friends of modern Uni- 
versalism tell us, with great assurance, that no 
cause progresses so fast. This in one sense is 
true, and it is equally true that no cause dwin- 
dles so fast. There is not a sect in the land, of 
the same numbers and ability, that does so lit- 
tle. Three-fourths of the societies are desti- 
tute of a preacher, and take no active means to 
obtain one. Societies rise like Jonah’s gourd, 
and like that frail plant they wither away. And 
how is this? To what cause must we ascribe 
this decline in almost every society ? This has 
sometimes been ascribed to the want of preach- 
ers; but the truth has always been that they 
have had as many preachers as could obtain 
support. This falling off cannot be ascribed to 
the operation of any of our laws, for the laws have 
operated as favourably to them as to others. It 
cannot be ascribed to the fact that the doctrine 
was new and unpopular, for this would always 
operate the most powerfully at first; and if 
men would break the fetters of popularity, and 
form themselves into a society, they would not 
be deterred from pursuing this subject from 


Ballou, Lyman Maynard, George Bradburn, 


the doctrine. That we may see this tendency, 
let. us give a specimen. A society is formed, 
and a preacher is employed for a day. He 
commences his labours or exercises. His at- 
tack upon the Orthodox begins and ends the 
discourse. It is delivered with that kind of 
temerity which. would make a moderate man 
shudder; but this passes for great talents with 
many. His discourse is filled with low wit and 
severity, which excite laughter in the assembly. 
The service closes ; and what is the impression 
that is left upon the assembly? ‘They are 
highly gratified, for the most part, and are 
eager to engage the preacher again. But what 
is the moral impression? It is manifestly bad. 
Every low and unprincipled man will extol it, 
and some will express their approbation with 
an oath. ‘He is a smart man,’ says one. ‘ He 
gave it to the Orthodox good,’ says another. 
‘ He’s no hypocrite,’ says a third. He express- 
ed my opinion exactly,’ says an infidel. ‘He 
don’t hold to making a fuss and whining about 
religion.” Such remarks will be made by the 
hearers, and you can judge of the moral effect. 
The preacher comes again, and pursues the 
same course with the same effect.” | 

The reception which a preacher will meet 
who pursues an opposite course—talks to men 
about their duty, and “ maintains that men must 
be saved by faith and repentance—that they 
are accountable beings, and will be dealt with 
according to their characters’—Mr. Hudson 
thus describes : 

‘‘ He uses no wit, excites no laughter, and 
labours to make his hearers virtuous and de- 
vout. ‘But how is this received by the as- 
sembly? Why, it produces more frowns than 
smiles. ‘I had rather hear the Orthodox,’ says 
one. ‘ He has no independence,’ says another. 
‘] want to hear a man come to the point,’ says 
athird. The deist scolds, the dissolute swears, 
and multitudes tell the committee that they have 
had enough of him. Now, brethren, as fanci- 
fulas the reprobation is, that is a fair repre- 
sentation of what frequently takes place. But 
what is the subsequent history of this society ? 
They have a preacher of their own liking oc- 
casionally, but, in a year or two, they care but 
little about any preaching. They think and 
judge correctly from what they have heard,| 
that preaching does but little good; and that 
the Bible is like a fiddle—it can be made to 
play any tune. I allow that there are some 
exceptions to this representation. I can say with 
pleasure that there are some individuals whose 
feelings are hurt by such preaching, and who 
wish to hear something that is sober and prac- 
tical ; but such persons are generally a minor- 
ity, and they have to give way to the more 
noisy part of the society. This society in a 
few years dies away; they may retain their le- 
gal existence, but this is about all. 

‘* You are now able to answer these ques- 
tions, why their societies are no more perma- 
nent. In the first place, they are composed, in 
a great degree, of men who have no religious 
feelings; and many of them have no faith in 
divine revelation, and, instead of improving, 
they generally grow worse. As far as my ob- 
servation has extended—and it has not been 
very limited, having visited scores of societies— 
it is my firm opinion that more than two-thirds 
of the males who are warmly attached to the 
doctrine of no future retribution, are not be- 
lievers in the essential facts of divine revela- 
tion. I have also been present at conventions, 
and heard discourses preached on ordination 
occasions, too, which were clearly of an irreli- 
gious tendency—discourses which excited more 
levity than piety, and went more directly to 
subvert than to build up religious institutions. 
And these discourses came from those who were 
gray with age—who were held up as a model 
for others! These statements are painful, but 
are nevertheless true. Now, is it surprising 
that religious societies should wither and die 
under such preaching ?” 

The following persons left the ministry of 
Universalism at the same time, and have views 
similar to those expressed by Mr. Hudson :— 
Edward Turner, one of the oldest preachers in 
the order; P. R. Russell, N. Wright, E. M. 
Stone, Seth Chandler, David Pickering, Adin 


and William Morse. All but two of these men 
are numbered among the preachers of Univer- 
salism in the * Modern History.” 

Among others who have renounced the min- 
istry of Universalism within the last nine years, 
and who have united fn their testimony as to 
its bad moral tendency, I record the following 
names :—O. A. Bronson, A. St. Clair, Stephen 
Cutler, J. Banfield, J.S. Thompson, A.C. Ar- 
nold, L. C. Todd, C. Palmer, Mr. Tracy, G. 
Dean, W. Jackson, E. N. Harris, W. H. Tay- 
lor, J. W. Hoskins, F. Mace, N. Chapin, W. 
Whittaker, and S. Turner. 

In relation to each of these men, I should be 
pleased to make some remarks; but my limits 
confine me to a few cases. 

E. N. Harris was pastor of the Baptist church 
in Malden. He embraced Universalism; and 
for a season was very zealous. His counsellor 
was Mr. Banfield, of Medford, through whose 
influence Mr. Harris was made a Universalist. 
Mr. Harris became the preacher to one of the 
Universalist congregations in Boston. His 
friend, Mr. Banfield, who led him into Univer- 
salism, renounced his faith. Mr. Harris, soon 
after, followed his example. Rev. Adin Ballou 
was many years a zealous and popular Univer. 
salist preacher, He has given to the world the 
following as the result of his experience in the 
ministry of Universalism: 

** As to the style of my preaching, it had in- 
sensibly become remotely imitative of that which 
distinguished the leading Universalists. Al- 
though irony, satire, and witticism, were never 
pleasing to me, and therefore not indulged in 
my discourses, yet in other respects ] went too 
far. In following the example of those who 
use their text hy way of accommodation to 
smite at the prevailing sects, 1 have since 
thought I sometimes erred. ‘Those preachers| 
who had become most acceptable to the laity, 
distinguished themselves by often selecting 
texts, which, with an ingenious treatment, 
would enable them to cast the severest reflec- 
tions upon their opponents with the best grace. 
If I fellinto this practice, it was only toa brief ex- 
tent, for which I can plead no other excuse, than 
that it was a fashion of my associates, and 
therefore difficult wholly to avoid. Otherwise, 
I retained so much of my early religious feel- 
ing, that my discourses were in a good degree 
characterized by seriousness, moral sentiment,| 
and moderation; so that, not unfrequently, 
strangers and opposers would retire from the 
meeting with the remark that I did not preach 
like a Universalist. 

* x * 

‘‘Up to this time, I had persuaded myself 
that my preaching, and that of my brethren, 
exerted, or tended to exert, a salutary influence} 
upon the moral condition of society, and believ- 
ed that, when fully proved in its effects, it would 
vindicate itself against all reproach. I knew 
well that some, who pretended to propagate 
Universalism, were too rough and vulgar to do 
any great good either for their own cause or 
any other, (and such | could have wished might 


promised better things, for such I accordingly 
hoped. Henceforth, however, I perceived so 
much bitterness indulged, so much labour be- 


motives of popularity. | 
“To what cause, then, is this failure 0 be 
ascribed? We say, to the natural tendency o 


stowed to show that the Bible teaches no fu- 


remain’ silent ;) but, as the clergy generally) 
to evident facts in the state of things among 


ture judgment or retribution, so much ridicule 
| of the religion of professing Christians, and so 
much smart witticism, even in the preaching of 
those who were thought most eminent, that ] 
began seriously to doubt whereunto things 
would grow. Close, moral, proctical, and evan- 
gelical preaching seemed to be going out of 
date; and when occasionally I struck into a 
vein of it, I found that it was evidently unwel- 
come to those ears which were so much de- 
lighted with a different style and subject. This 
troubled me exceedingly, and was an evil which 
I knew not how to remedy. I learned that to 
declaim against the superstition, bigotry, hy- 


sects, entertained a certain class of people very 
agreeably, yet without ever producing the effect 
to reform them of a single vice. In contem- 
plating the faults and follies of their neighbours, 
as described by an ingenious speaker, those 
people would evince the highest gratification ; 
but the certain result | observed always to be, 
a growing disrelish of all serious religion, and 
a forgetfulness of their own sinfulness in de- 
nouncing that of others. I looked to my el- 
ders in the ministry—those who hed it in their 
power to give tone to the taste and feelings of 
the laity ; but I soon ascertained that they were 
as far from the mark at which | was aiming, 
as any of the people. Gradually entering into 
their secrets, | began to discover some doctrines, 
practices, and feelings, not altogether consist- 
ent with the good opinion I had formed of their 
moral and intellectual worth. I found them dis- 
posed to think lightly of that kind of preaching 
called moral. They would speak of it as a 
sort of weakly, insipid, tiresome repetition, cal- 
culated to reflect no great honour upon the 
preacher, and to do no essential good to the 
hearer. Jt would do well enough for those 
whose gifts fitted them for nothing higher; but 
doctrine, and exposure of the errors of the 
Church, should be mainly attended to, by all 
who wished to attain cabbies. 

“Family devotion, asking blessings, and re- 
turning thanks at table, &c. &c., they consid- 
ered well enough for those who thought proper 
to observe them, but, on the whole, as idle cer- 
emonies, which could be beneficial neither to 
God nor man. With regard to a future state 
of existence, many of them disbelieved that 
mankind will in that state possess any con- 
sciousness of having previously existed in the 
present. Some of them also privately confess- 
ed their disbelief in the existence of angelic be- 
ings of a higher nature than human. These 
and other similar skepticisms, which from time 
to time leaked out, occasioned muc!) bitter anx- 
iety for the issue.” 

Sidney Turner graduated at the Bangor The- 
ological School. To the grief of his friends, 
he became a Universalist. His conversion was 
hailed with rapture by the Universalists. His 
learning, his piety, his honesty, his indepen- 
dence, all were the subjects of high commen- 
dation. Mr. Turner settled in Brunswick, 
Maine, and then for the first time, learned what 
was the practical tendency of Universalism. 
He was appalled at the sight. After continu- 
ing in the ministry about three years, he re- 
nounced the doctrine publicly, and is doing 
what he can to undo his labours in the ministry 
of death. 

The manner in which Mr. Turner was re- 
ceived into the ranks of Universalists may be 
learned from the following article from the 
“Trumpet :” Ate 

‘Rev. Sidney Turner, the late convert.— 
This gentleman is the clergyman in Maine, 
who has recently renounced the false notions 
of Orthodox partialism, and embraced, in full, 
the doctrine of Universalism. Mr. Turner was 
a regular-bred Orthodox clergyman. He pur- 
sued an entire course of studies at the Theolo- 
gical Seminary in Bangor, Maine, and was one 
of the beneficiaries of the American Education 
Society. After this, he was settled over an Or- 
thodox society in Maine, who highly prized his 
labours, until they learned that he was a Uni- 
versalist. 

‘‘ We cannot help remarking, in this connex- 
ion, that the converts which Universalists gain 
from the ranks of the partialists are a very dif- 
ferent kind of converts from those which are 
made by the dread of endless damnation, at 
protracted meetings, and in false revivals. Uni- 
versalism commends itself to men, of sense, 
learning, kindness of heart, and honesty. We 
would give more for the conversion of such a 
man, than a hundred such converts as are made 
at camp: meetings, protracted meetings, and 
meetings of that character. The strength of 
Universalists is in the moral power of their 
doctrine ; and, by that power, they will, ere 
long, win over thousands of the very best of 
their opponents, to join with them in their la- 
bours for the emancipation of the human mind 
from sin, guilt, and error. So let it be.” 


The following is Mr. Turner’s renunciation: 


Renunciation of Universalism.—It is well 
known to a large portion of the religious pub- 
lic, that, some three years ago, the writer pub- 
licly announced his belief of the doctrine of 
universal salvation, and, for two years, preach- 
ed as pastor of the Universalist society in Bruns- 
wick. A year and a half ago, my confidence 
in the truth of the doctrine was so much weak- 
ened, and my convictions of the lamentable 
prevalence of error and irreligion in the de- 
nomination of Universalists were so deepened, 
that I was constrained to abandon my public 
station, and withdraw wholly my fellowship 
from Universalists. But-it was not till very re- 
cently that I was led to take the stand which J 
now take. Owing to various influences—most 
of all, as I have no doubt, through the blinding 
influence of the arch deceiver—I still clung to 
the impression that we were not wholly without 
grounds of hope that God would eventually 
save all mankind. | blamed my Universalist 
brethren for being confident that all would be 
saved, and blamed, in about the same degree, 
my Orthodox brethren for their confident be- 
lief that seme would be forever lost. During 
a few weeks past, with unusual opportunity for 
reflection and prayer, and for the counsels and 
prayers of my Christian friends, 1 have been 
enabled, by the overruling power and goodness 
of God, to see and abandon my remaining er- 
ror and criminality, and to once more take my 
stand with those that I forsook and opposed, 
and with them to pray and labour for the up- 
building of God’s kingdom in the earth. I now 
publicly declare my entire renunciation of every 
form and species of Universalism, and my un- 
qualified and unwavering belief that some, and 
a very large number, of the human race will 
never be saved. I sincerely regret that I ever 
admitted those doubts and queries that laid the 
foundation for that superstructure of error that 
was reared in my mind, Had I more care- 
fully and seriously watched and prayed to be 
guarded from every species of temptation, those 
doubts and queries would never have been suf- 
fered to remain and do the work they did. 1 
lament my own blindness, haste, and perverse- 
ness, in deciding, when and as! did, to cut my- 
self off from my Christian brethren, and ¢on- 
nect myself with those whom I, at the time, 
knew to be, generally, far from the way of the 
true followers of Christ. I am astonished to 
see how I, for so long’a time, blinded my eyes 


Universalists ; how I smothered my convictions, 
and yielded to the current of error and ungod- 


pocrisy, and fanaticism, of the various religious| 


liness. I have grieved and saddened the heart 


of many a Christian friend. Ihave imboldenéd 
many a prayerless, irreligious person to con- 
tinue in the neglect of his soul’s salvation. 


True, | preached upon the indispensable neces- | 


sity of a change of heart; but all I said was 
neutralized by the insidious workings of that 
poisonous leaven which is in the very nature of 
Universalism. 
‘| thank God that be has, at last, opened 
my eyes to see where | have been, and what I 
have done; I thank my Christian friends for 
their prayers in my behalf; and it is my pray- 
er that, for their tears of sorrow at my defec- 
tion and departure from the truth, they may 
now have hearts of joy at my return, | 
‘IT would to God that I might be able, in 
some way, by “7 pen or tongue, or by both, to 
fully undo what | have done; to convince some, 


that are now clinging to Universalism, that it 


is a dangerous and ruinous delusion; and to 
warn all, who are in danger of coming under 
its influence, to beware of it, as they me, Bo the 
salvation of their souls. | 

“I cheerfully submit this communication of 
my views and feelings to the publiv, in the be- 
lief that every truly Christian heart will be 
gladdened by learning that another has been 
recovered from the snare of the devil, who was 
led captive by him at his will, (2 Tim. ii, 26,) 
and in the hope that some other, yet in the same 
snare, will, ere long, see his error, be recover- 
ed from it, and testify to the truth as it is in 
Jesus. Sipney Turner. 

‘* Portland, March 7, 1842.” 


N. Chapin, a preacher in the Methodist con- 
nexion, became a Universalist. He renounced 
it, as he states in a letter to me, because .of its 
bad moral tendency. 

Very few men have been converted from 
another faith to Universalism, and begun to 
preach it, who were not struck with the loose- 
ness of conduct and “frinciple that prevails 
among its preachers. Ugually they are glad 
to return to the place from which they came 
out. Of the thirty-two preachers whose names 
are recorded in this lecture as having renoun- 
ced Universalism, twenty-five of that number 
left the ministry of another faith, embraced 
Universalism, became familiar with its dread- 
ful moral tendency, and, appalled with the 
sight, have renounced the doctrine. | 


PREACHING WITH OR WITHOUT NOTES, 


It is sometimes asked, in what form the min- 
ister of Christ can most successfully preach the 
truth to his fellow men? Shall he speak from 
written noles; or from memory.; or relying 
only on a previously arranged train of thought, 
shall he trust-t6 the effort of the moment for 
words and figures, as the signs of his teem- 
ing thoughts?- The more I think on such in- 
quiries, the more am I inclined to conclude, that 
the true answer to them is, let every one pursue 
that way of communicating and enforcing truth, 
which, on®a due consideration of his past habits, 
and present ‘circumstances, he finds best’ suit- 
ed to his own peculiarities of mind and manner. 
It is, I am inclined to think, wholly impractica- 
ble and undesirable, to make any general rule 
on such a.subject, which shall apply to all per- 
sons. Here, as in things: more: directly per- 
taining to Christian life and practice, there are 
differences of gifis, while there is the same 
spirit. Each one must try to be himself. And, 
to do so, each one must cherish and possess an 
absorbing love for the truth; whith shall urge 
him on to tax, in the highest degree, whatever 
of capacity he may possess. There are some, 
who like Chalmers, writing in thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn, can pour forth 
their spirits in behalf of Christ, better from the 
written pages, than in any other form. There 
are others, who like Hall, with different gifts 
and habits, cannot in this way, enforce truth so 
happily. And all of each class, will find it to 
be true, that the varying circumstances in which 
they may be placed, may render that form of 
speech expedient at one time, which.might not 
be so at another.— Biblical Journal: 


Whole No. 


UNIFORMITY NOT UNITY. ©: 


Mere denominational _unjformity is not Chris- 
tianity unity. It is a favourite projéct with 
many in the present day to single out some sect 
—usually their own—and then say to them- 


selves, “ could-only get alt the world to. 


join us, there would be unity.” ‘ And so posses- 
sed are they with the notion that the unity of 
the Church consists in conformity to them, that 
many of them have determined to know nothing 
among men, save their Church (meaning their 
own community) and conformity thereto. Their 
union is separated from non-canonical Chris- 
tians; and could they. but make one font, one 
surplice, and one service book for all, they are 
persuaded the Church would be one. In place 
of unity of spirit, they labour for unity of cos- 
tume. They cannot understand a united fami- 
ly which does not wear a regimental uniform. 
We, on the other hand, have seen an unifor- 
mity where there was nothing but the form: 
The Church of the middle ages was united, 
just as the sleepers in the funeral vault are uni- 


ted, in the tranqyillity of death. < It was like 


listening at the door of a sepulchre: Hush! for 
all is peace within. Enter, and all is uniform 
—uniformily dead—black frieze and rottenness 
—a sepulchre of souls. The Church of the 
early centuries was united, as scorpions are 
united when one glass receiver holds them and 


leaves them room to fret about, and strike their | 


stings into ane another. ‘There was uniformi- 
ty, but it was not unity, for the world did not 
believe. ‘The world saw it and was hardened ; 
the world saw it and blasphemed. To preserve. 
the unity of the Church they excommunicated 
or burned alive those who thought or believed 
for themselves ; till faith had well-nigh perished 
from the earth. The Church became so Ca- 
tholic, that there was no place found for the 
gospel. ‘The union of coercion, or the union 
which as the first term of communion takes 
away your right of private judgment, is not the 
union contemplated by Him, the first law of 
whose kingdom is love, and«the first gift of 
whose Spirit is light. 

Again, For the sake of unity; it is not need- 
ful to surrender an iota of the truth, or yield one 
conscientious conviction, so long as it remains 
conscientious. It is very commion with those 
who misunderstand the matter, to say, “ Come 
now, you and do not think exactly alike; per- 
haps we are both right, and it is as likely we 
are both wrong. But it is a point of no mo- 
ment ; what would you say to throw it over- 
board altogether, and give ourselves no more 
concern about it?”’ To which, im many cases, 
it might be a very just answer—* You may in- 


tend this for liberality, but to me it sounds like | 


latitudinarianism. 1 believe that I found this 
truth in the Bible; and if so, it is one of the 
truths of God. I dare not cast it overboard ;. 
and | shall be:very sorry having it on board 
deprive me of your company. If it beso of- 
fensive to you that you must heeds sail in a 
separate ship, I hope we shall] not hoist hostile 
flags. But as neither of us holds it vital, might 
we not to differ regarding it; and, as we 
w in knowledge and in grace, 
“ that the Lord will reveal even this unto 
us?” ' Wherever souls are joined to ‘thé Lord. 
Jesus, and his image is visible upon them, there 
is actual-unity of the: most. important. kind. 
Were this actual unity more frequently made 
the foundation ofa practical unity, there would 


may we not 
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soon be more doctrinal unity am@ag Christians. 

But it is an unhallowed mode/ 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


Three Dollars if paid within six months, or Two 
Fifty Centsinadvance. 


a plan to furnish every family, in Pennsylva- 
nia with a copy of the Holy Scriptures, is} 
worthy of attention; ‘The work is so'peculiarly 
the duty of thé Christian, that the’means should 
be furnished in Philadelphia,in single week. 


Rev: W. A; Scott has re- 
moved from Tuscaloosa, Alabama, to New 


‘Petinsylvania. 


learn from a notice 
‘in a daily paper that the Rev. William McPhee- 
ters, D. D., departed this life at Raleigh, North 
Carolina, on the 7th inst., aged sixty-four 
years; , This announcement will be read with 
sorrow by many to’ whom this excellent ser- 
vant of Jesus Christ was well known. We 


of the particulars,of his decease. We knew 
him well and esteemed him ‘highly. © We re- 
garded'him'as possessing much of the spirit of 
Tyroorarnican .Error.— An unfortunate 
error. escaped in the last paragraph of the 
* article ‘on Intercessory Prayer, published in 
our last paper... Weedid not intend to charge 
our honoured brethren who manage our Foreign 
Missionary Board with being heathen, but so 
it would seem we have done by an oversight. 


A church 
of Neshaminy, recently erected at Hartsville, 
in Bucks county, Pennsylvania, was opened for 
public worship on the 9th inst, The assembly 
was large, and the services were peculiarly. so- 
Temn and interesting. The Rev. Henry R. Wil- 
son, D.D., the pastor elect, was installed by the 
Second Presbytery of Philadelphia. In these 


mon; Rev. Mr. Stead presided, and proposed 
the constitutional questions; Rev. Dr. Neill gave 
the charge to the pastor; and Rev. Mr. Morris 
to the people. The building erected is elegant 
- but simple, and the prospects of thescongrega- 
tion are encouraging. | | 

Erpers,—It is somewhat remarka- 
ble that the Episcopal Church was at one period 
vacillating between the adoption of Presbyte- 
‘tian government and that of Popery, and that 
the latter was chosen in obedience to the dic- 
tates of a woman, and she none of the best. 
According to Bishop Burnet, many pious di- 
vines who were “ driven beyond sea,” had an 
opportunity of seeing the remodelling of the 
Church according to the Genevan standard, 
which was'nothing more than a return to the 
scriptural one; and they were of opinion that 
the purity of the Church would be promoted 
by the introduction of ruling elders in conjunc- 
tion with pastors in the exercise of discipline. 
As the result of this knowledge, the Rev. Dean 
Nowell drew up acatechism, in which are the fol- 
lowing passages: ‘“* What remedy then can be 

- discovered and applied to this evil? (alluding 
to wicked persons being in the Church). In 
churches well constituted and regulated, as | 

.. said before, a certain form and order of gov- 
ernment was instituted and observed. Exprrs 
were chosen, that is ecclesiastical rulers, who 
maintained and exercised ecclesiastical disci- 
pline, To these pertained authority, reproof, 
and punishment; they also, the pastor uni- 
ting with then, if they knew any, who by false 
opinions or turbulent errors, or old wives’ su- 
perstitions, or vicious and wicked lives, brought 
great and public scandal on the Church of God, 
and who could not come to the Lord’s Supper 
without profanation, repelled them from the 
communion, and cast them out, nor admitted 
them again, until by public penitence they sat- 
‘isfied the Church.” 

Speaking of the mode in which excommuni- 
cated persons were to be nestored, he adds: 
* When in the judgment of the Etpers anp 
Pastor, satisfaction shall have been made by 
the chastisement of him who offended, and for 
an example of others, he who has been excom- 
municated may be admitted again to the com- 
munion of the Church.” | 

If this be not Presbyterian government, we 

know not what is.’ It “may be said, however, 
what does it signify that Dean Nowell should 
have favoured this opinion? He was in the 
Episcopal church it is true, but so were Lord 
King and Archbishop Whateley, and a hun- 
dred others, who have nevertheless shown that 
the great Episcopal argument is an entire falla- 
cy. ‘The opinions of a few are certainly not 
to be regarded as decisive on such a question as 
this. Admitted. -Still the Catechism of Dean 
Nowell, in which there is such a clear recogni- 
tion of ruding elders uniting with pastors in the 
government of the Church, is not to be cast 
aside as possessing no authority, because, Ran- 
dolph, Bishop of London, who published this 
Catechism, not only says that ft contained an 
*t account of the doctrinés of the Church at the 
period when it had been restored and establish- 
ed under Queen Elizabeth,” but that it had the 
‘express sanction of convocation,” yes, the 
same convocation which passed the thirty- 
nine Articles ! 

| Wfthis. be true, it may beasked, why did not 

the Episcopal Churth adopt this Presbyterian 
model? Why, simply because Queen Eliza- 
beth, who was a Pope in spirit, decreed that it 
would be * prejudicial to her crown.” This 
had ‘been demonstrated to her by Lord Burleigh, 
Wwhic said, thet these views of Church govern- 


« 


an “abatement of her prerogative,” asin this 
way a power would be set’ up distinct’ from 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER. 19, 1842.| 


"Phe. Rey...J.. Stoneroad. has removed from| 
Uniontown, to Florence, Washington county,| 


hope. to be able in our next paper to give some| 


same hand writing. 


services Rev. Robert Steel preached the ser-) 


ment which should popularize. it, would end.ia| 


be cordially received.’ Some striking instances 


het over which she could exercise no control,! 


reason ‘to Gowht that it is read) manifest it- 


Thug’ is the, Episcopal Chiurch of this day in| 
debted imperious woman,| 


bo care at ibe. own 

ment, for the adoption of a model of Church 
government and order.so nearly Romish, that 
the shreds of the garment of the man of sin| 


may be seen hanging‘all around it. Nay so ' wholé Church, we would not take one step to-| 


close an imitation was the English Liturgy, 
that two Popes, Pius and Grégory, offered to 
Elizabeth to confirm it, and pood Bishop Hall 
said that “his eyes and ears can witness with 
what, applause the Catholics entertained the 
new translated Liturgy of the Church-” 


Princeton Semmnary.—From the Cata- 


logue we learn that there are at present in this| 


Institutien, 
First class, 
Second class, - - 33 
‘Third class, 42 
Total, 109 


‘Temprrance.—The Synod of Pittsburgh 
have decided that the retailer of intoxicating 
drinks should not be permitted to enjoy the 
privileges of church-membership. The Synod 
of Philadelphia, decided that this was a new 
term of communion which ought not to be 
adopted. The General Assembly also in re- 
ference to the same matter resolved, “ that they 
cannot sanction the adoption of any new terms 


of communion.” 


Aw Inrerestinc Retic.—The Presbyteri- 
an Church in Middletown, Delaware county, 
Pennsylvania, is one of the oldest churches in 


‘ 


connexion with the Presbytery of Philadelphia. 


In the possession of this church there is a book 
which was the gift of that eminent man of God 
the Rev. Dr. Isaac Watts, as appears from the 
following, which is written in the blank leaves 
by the donor himself. The postscript is in the 
It is interesting to look 
back a century and to imagine the feelings of 
this good man when, first receiving the intelli- 
gence of this little church in the wilderness, he 
revolved in his mind how he might manifest his 
Christian affection for ,them, and encourage 
them in the faith. Although far removed from 
them, he felt united to them in heart and pray- 
ed for their salvation. He and they have long 
since passed into the eternal world, but this token 
of his affection still remains; and may it long 
be preserved as an evidence that Christians love 
one another although personally unknown and 
widely separated. 

“This book, called Mr. Baxter’s Directory, 
was given by the Rev. Isaac Watts, of London, 
to the Protestant Dissenters usually assembling 
at Middletown Meeting-house, in Pennsylvania, 
that the people who come from far and spend 
their whole day there, may have something pro- 
per to entertain themselves with or [a word ef- 
faced] to one another between the seasons of 
worship, morning and afternoon, and ’tis for 
this end intrusted to the care of the Protestant 
Dissenting Minister, who preaches there, and to 
his suscessors, to be used by him or them 
in their studies when they please, and to be se- 
cured and devoted to the use of the congrega- 
tion on the Lord’s days. 

“ January 30th, 1735-6. 

“ This book is committed to the care of Mr. 
Benjamin Hawley, to be carried over to Penn- 
sylvania,and after he has kept it in his own 
hands, and made the best use of it for six 
months, that is, tillthe 30th of July next, he shall 
deliver it to the hands of the present Protest- 
ant Dissenting Minister, and forthe purposes be- 
fore mentioned.” 


Union Possiste.—At a convention of min- 
isters and elders composing the New-school 
Presbyteries of Erie and Pittsburgh, in allu- 
ding to the act of the last General Assembly, 
in which the sentiment of former Assemblies 


was reiterated, that a formal approval of the 


disowning acts was not necessary to an adhe- 
sion to the Presbyterian Church, the following 
resolution was adopted : 


«© We observe with unfeigned gratitude this 
sign of returning fraternal love and fellowship 
on the part of the brethren of the last Old- 
school General Assembly, and would pray that 
the time may soon come when every obstacle 
to an honourable re-union of the two branches 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
may be removed, and are willing and ready to 
meet any such movements in the spirit of Chris- 
tian kindness.” 


We are bound to believe that this expression 
of ‘‘ unfeigned gratitude” was sincere, and that 
the prayer for re-union on honourable terms 
was genuine, and why then should nota re- 
union take place? What obstacles oppose it? 
We know of but one, which we pray may soon 
be removed. Ifthe ministers and elders in the 
above mentioned Presbyteries can cordially ac- 
cept the Presbyterian form of Church polity, as 
a matter of principle, and not of mere conve- 
nience, and can accept the doctrinal standards 
in their plain, obvious, and well ascertained 
sense, in opposition to such doctrines as have 
been fully expressed and published by several 
prominent New-school leaders, then we say the 
doors of the Church are open, and there is no 
remaining obstacle to an honourable union. 
We can speak for our Old-school brethren, 
when we say, that they are ready to embrace 
every true Presbyterian in the arms of love. A 
union on the ground of similarity of views in 
doctrine and ecclesiastical policy, is the only 
true union. Every Christian should aim at 
such a union; and the members of the New- 
school could certainly desire no other. They 
must be convinced by this fime that it would not 
be desirable to have a renewal of those unhap- 
py conflicts which once agitated the Church, in 
which the friends of Presbyterian Boards had 
to contend for their existence against the friends 
of voluntary societies; the advocates ofa sound, 
orthodox system of divinity, against the abet- 
tors of a semi-pelagian theology; and the lovers 
ofa pure Presbyterianism against nominal Pres- 
byterians who were in heart Congregational- 
ists. A union of the two denominations would, 
under present circumstances, be most unpropi- 
tious. The false Presbyterianism of the West- 
ern Reserve, the perfectionism and fanaticism 
of Western New York, and the well known and 
unreproved errors in other sections, would find 


‘hd cOngeniality in the present General Assem- 


bly., .If individuals, however, wish ta unite on 
the only basis which can insure peace, they will 


have Occurred ih ‘which the ‘sincerity of this 


| Miller, we see it stated, was born in Pittsfield, 


‘self again) We hope we shall not.'be regarded 


nent fellowship. 


‘grace of God restores to him his former enjoy- 


ing their faults, and attributing an evil charac- 
ter to what is not ‘sinful in itself. This, how- 


“ 
4 


feeling been’ manifested, and there is 


as presenting any coaxing overture; we are oot 
happy in our present arrangement to wish any 


change; and had we a voice to influence the 


wards the completion of such a union as for-| 
merly-existed, although we could thereby quad-| 
ruple the numberof our Church. The two par- 
ties have their respective organizations, and 
let them remain distinct until they can come 
together on terms which will promote perma- 


Mitterism.—The wild fanaticism of Miller 
is not without its effect. It makes converts of 
the visionary, it frightens the timid, and what 
is still more to be deplored, it tends to bring 
the inspired prophecies into contempt. The 
following account of this man we take from a 


daily paper : 

“ Mr. Miller, the end of the world prophet, is 
putting up a solid brick wall around his farm, 
near White Hall, which will probably endure 
for a thousand years. A person offered him 
two thousand dollars for the farm, and not to 
take possession till after 1843; the prudent 
prophet refused, however, alleging that such an 
offer, depending, as it does, upon a future event, 
is nothing more than gambling. As Mr. Mil- 
ler pretends that this future event is a dead cer- 
tainty, and not a contingency which may or 
may not happen, his excuse, as far as he is con- 
cerned, is not a good one, and shows the pro- 
phet has not much faith in hisgown predictions. 


Massachusetts, in 1781, consequently he is now 
sixty-one years of age. He spent the early 
part of his life as a farmer. Thirty years ago 
he entered the United States Army, and was 
then a wild character, and a deist; but even 
then, he said in one of his sermons, it was 
always a matter of. astonishment to him that 
the Almighty had not made a revelation of some 
kind to the people of this earth. During the 
last war, he was a captain in the United States 
Army, and took part in one or two battles on 
the frontier. After the peace, he settled down 
at Low Hampton, in the state of New York, 
about eight miles from White Hall, where he 
bought a farm, which he owns to this day, but 
which is managed by his wife and sons, he 
having taken no part in his worldly affairs for the 
last eleven or twelve years, during which time 
he has been preaching his peculiar doctrines, 
although they have only attracted particular at- 
tention as the time draws nigh, 1843. After 
he left the army, he filled the office of sheriff 
of the county. About twenty-seven years ago, 
he set about searching the Scriptures with a 
view to refute them, and this gave him his ex- 
tensive knowledge of the prophecies. In 1816 
he was converted, and ever since then became 
a close student of the prophecies and of history. 
In 1822, he says he became fully convinced that 
the world would come to an end in 1843; and 
about six or seven years afterwards he began 
to preach and write about it, and continued to 
do so till this day; he has written a great num- 
ber of works on his peculiar views.” 


DesrponpENcy.— Why should an heir of 
glory ever despond? Why should one who is 
taught to look forward and expect his approach- 
ing redemption, be cast down and disquieted in 
spirit? It is an interesting inquiry, and can- 
not always be satisfactorily answered. De- 
spondency may arise from a well founded con- 
viction in the subject of it, that his conversion 
to God has not been real, and that his hope, like 
that of the hypocrite is destined to perish; but 
on such cases we do not purpose to dwell, as 
our design is merely to account for the feeling 
in the heart of a true Christian. 

In many cases it unquestionably arises from 
a consciousness of sin. Not merely of infirm. 
ities which attend upon the most sincere efforts 
to fulfil the will of God, or a sense of innate de- 
pravity, but of some wilful departure from the 
ways of God. Under the influence of tempta- 
tion, the believer may yield to Satan, and suf- 
fer the love of the flesh or of the world to 
usurp the place of love to God; and in this 
way he may sin in a single act, or in a series 
of acts, grieving the Spirit, and defiling his own 
soul, Peter sinned under the pressure of temp- 
tation suddenly presented, and as suddenly suc- 
cessful; but he became quickly conscious of the 
enormity of his sin, and after a season of de- 
spondency was graciously restored. David like- 
wise sinned, but for months he remained under 
the stupifying influence of his iniquity, before a 
sense of it extorted from him the sorrowing 
language of the fifty-first psalm. In similar 
cases believers now, so soon as the Spirit of 
God awakens in them a-conviction of sin, whe- 
ther this immediately succeed the sinful act, 
or is more delayed, droop in spirit, and their 
unhappy impression is, that they have endan- 
gered their salvation. The light of the divine 
countenance is obscured, peace has fled from 
their bosom, the old man with his deeds ap- 
pears to be reinstated, and insurmountable dif- 
ficulties appear to rise up in the way of salva- 
tion. The believer deprived for the time of an 
exercise of his hope is miserable, and despon- 
dency takes possession of his soul, until the 


ment, 

It is not unfrequently the case that some 
sin, insidious in its character, has taken hold of 
the believer, of which he has no proper con- 
sciousness, but the ascendancy of which, with- 
out his being apprized of it, casts a gloom over 
his mind, and obscures his prospects for eter- 
nity. One of the most potent sins of this kind 
is the love of money, which at first enters the 
heart under some specious disguise while its 
true character is concealed. Insidious and be- 
guiling as it may be in its entrance, and fair as 
may be ils pretexts, there is perhaps no other 
sin which is so much the root of all evil. It 
blinds the mind, hardens the heart, and stupi- 
fies the conscience, and no wonder therefore 
that it should cast an impenetrable mantle over 
a Christian’s hopes. Well is it for the indivi- 
dual who is its victim, if God shall by some 
means, however severe, bring him to repentance, 
and to a thorough renunciation of his. soul- 
corroding sin. 

Again, it is possible for despondency to arise 
from scrupulosity or a needless sensitiveness of 
conscience. It is highly desirable for con- 
science to be always so tender as to give alarm 
at the least approach of'sin ; but it is neverthe- 
less true that some good and well meaning per- 


sons render themselves miserable by magnify- 
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vate their offences, and to consider sinful-things 
ipfiocent, than to regard inhocent ones as crim- 


_ Another cause of despondency may be found 


in physical derangement. The disorders of the 


body: have an intimate connexion with the 
healthful exercises of the mind; and the spiri- 
tual perceptions and religious enjoyments of 
a person may be materially obscured and in- 
terrupted, by the temporary influence ofa fever 
or the corroding effects of a chronic disease. 
Believers often mourn over their spiritual bar- 
renness, their darkness of mind, and the gene- 
ral imperfections of their religious exercises, 
when the whole secret of their deficiency lies 
in a disordered body. ‘The cure of the latter 
in many instances has been attended with the 
happiest effects in removing the former. The 
reader of Cowper’s life will have a melancholy 
exemplification of this fact. That he whose 
natural amiableness was greatly increased by 
the operation of grace, to whose natural talents 
were added all the endowments of the Holy 
Ghost, and who was not only scrupulously mo- 
ral, but a conscientious observer of God’s spiri- 
tual commands, should have entertained the 
opinion that he was an outcast from God, and 
that his case was hopeless, is proof sufficient, 
that a physical derangement may cloud the 
mind, and excite despondency where there is 
the best reason for confident rejoicing. _ 

As it is the duty as well as the privilege of 
the disciple of Christ to rejoice always, he 
should guard against all the causes of despon- 
dency as far as possible, and use every means 
to promote not only his ultimate salvation, but 
a happy enjoyment of God, while travelling 
towards the kingdom of heaven. 7 


Horne’s [nrropuction.— We announce with 
pleasure, that J. Whetham & Son, of Philadel- 
phia, have issued a new edition of this admira- 
ble work from the eighth London edition, It 
has been corrected and enlarged, and will pro- 
bably never again be amended by the author. 
It is published in two royal octavo volumes, 
embracing upwards of eleven hundred pages, 
and is illustrated by maps and fac similes of 
biblical manuscripts. ‘The work is well got 
up, and does credit to the enterprising publish- 
ers. Of its contents and uses we need scarce- 
ly speak, it is already so well known. Suffice 
it to say, it abounds with the most valuable 
matter bearing upon the study of the sacred 
volume, collected with great labour, arranged 
with judgment and presented under one view. 
The biblical student is much indebted to Dr. 
Horne for the valuable aid to be derived 
from his volumes in the critical study of the 
Scriptures; and we would commend them cor- 


School teachers, as an excellent assistant to 
their labours, We understand that the publish- 
ers have reduced the price of this edition, al- 
though so much more valuable than the_pre- 
ceding ones. 


Puseyism.—Dr. Tyng of the Episcopal 
Church in his recollections of England says, in 
describing the anniversary services of the Pro- 
testant Society : 

‘‘ Lord Kenyon was in the chair. On this 
occasion again Mr. Stowell came forward with 

‘a masterly effort to maintain the Protestant 
character and position of the Church of Eng- 
land. This was perhaps the most powerful ad- 
dress I heard from him. He raised such an 
excitement around him, and so moved the 
minds of the immense audience, as the mind of 
one man, that it became an amazing and a 
deeply solemn scene. [t seemed like the dash- 
ing of the waves of the ocean, in the power 
by which the assembly was moved—and it re- 
called to mind the effect of the speech, of the 
Grecian orator, who closed his appeal with the 
exhortation, ‘“* Let us march against Philip,” 
and carried forth his audience ready to follow 
wherever he should lead. It seemed to me if 
the speaker here had said, * let us march,” for 
any purpose connected with the maintenance 
of Protestant truth—he would have led out the 
whole assembly in perfect obedience. Yet 
there was nothing undue or extravagant in his 
address. It was aclear and undeniable convic- 
tion of the Popery of the Oxford party, sustain- 
ed by the most demonstrativerproofs. No one 
could listen unconvinced. Every hearer saw 
the work of the enemy in their efforts, and none 
could have come away ignorant of their devi- 
ces. And yet Lord Kenyon, who presided, and 
by whose request Mr. Stowell came forward in 
this particular line, and Mr. Stowell himself, 
are both far enough from being what are call- 
ed Low Churchmen. The fact is that the fear 
and indignation and alarm which have been 
excited by the agitators at Oxford is in no de- 
gree peculiar to Low Churches, or to any other 
portion of the Church, than the really pious 
portion. ‘There is but one mind upon this sub- 
ject in England among men of real religious 
character, and lovers of Gospel truth—and 
wherever you go, you hear it proclaimed by 
such. What the issue will be is unknown to 
man. Butit is wholly false delicacy, and real, 
even if it be ignorant and involuntary treason, 
to the cause of Christ, and Christian truth, to 
speak in any half way measure upon this sub- 
ject, or to be unwilling to speak our real opin- 
ions in reference to it. God be praised, that 
there are in England so many men who are 
valiant for the truth. By His blessing upon 
‘their efforts, the public mind is becoming awa- 
kened to the danger—and all classes are con- 
sidering, and preparing to act, and speaking 
their minds in regard to it.” 

In the report of Mr. Stowell’s speech, the 


following incident is mentioned. 

“1 will give you a proof of Roman Catho- 
lic retractation. At one of our clerical meetings 
we discussed some of their tracts: now, they 
tell us we never read any of them; we have, 
and digested them, and hard of digestion we 
found them; at first we thought we were gather- 
ing some of the fruit of true Catholicism from 


but the apples of Sodom; we soon found that 
the leaves were Protestant leaves, but the fruit 
was the fruit of Rome. We had one young 


clergyman, of High Church principles, who 


admitted that there was much of good truth in 
their tracts;—and if there were not some truth 
there would be no danger; they sweeten with 
truth their bitter draught, for they could not 
give it all in one large dose. But.to return to 
this young clergyman; he had read the tracts 
for some time, and when we met, as was cus- 
tomary al certain times, it was my turn to read 
the tract, and I came to a passage which said 
that to the clergyman belongs the awful and 
mysterious power of making the body and blood 
of Christ. I said, ‘Could any Romish priest 
have spoken more strongly than this? Is it 
not blasphemy to speak of the creature creating 
his Creator?’ ‘Oh, sir,’ said the young man, 


copy it is quite different.” He showed me his 
copy of the tract, where the language was, 


ever, is probably a rare case, Christians being | 


‘the awful mystery and power of dispensing 


dially to the study of Bible classes and Sabbath} 


them, but we soon found them to be nothing]. 


‘you must misrepresent the matter, for in my] 


= 


the body-and blood of Chrish’? We compared 
our \tracté; and found that was the fi 

edition, and his the second. Al said, ‘ Here is 
a retractatiop!’ My Jord, this young man. 


flung down the book and said, ‘1 have done 


with them, if they can be guilty of such decep- 
tion. J will have no more to do with them.’ 
I believe that the conspiracy at Oxford has not 
its origio there; | have no doubt that there is 
some wise man in the back ground, wise as a 
serpent, though not harmless as a dove. I 
believe that by him the train is laid, and that 
our Protestant brethren at Oxford are to throw 
in the match.” 


Porisn CoLonizaTIon,—We copy the follow- 
ing outline of a great plan for subverting the 
Protestant influence in this country. While it 
evinces the true spirit of the Roman Catholic 
religion, we hope that insurmountable obsta- 
cles will be placed in the way of its execution. 

‘¢ The plan of a ‘General Colonization Socie- 
ty,’ proposed in a pamphlet recently published 
in Dublin and London, has excited some de- 
gree of attention abroad, and may attract inte- 
rest here. For those of our readers who may 
not have noted the means and objects of the 
plan, it will not be out of place to say a few 
words respecting it. In general terms, it is a 
project for colonizing the Irish poor in Ameri- 
ca; but this first purpose is coupled with oth. 
ers which give peculiar moment to it. These 
other purposes are: first, to reduce the excess 
of the British ‘population; secondly, to increase 
the demand for British manufactures ; thirdly, 
to render the Roman Catholic Religion predo- 
minant in the United States. 

‘In order to effect these objects, the Irish 
poor are to be colonized in the Western States, 
being sent out in organized bodies under the 
temporal and spiritual government ofa priest. 
The original funds for their transportation are 
to be raised by subscription in the Coloniza- 
tion Society, which is to purchase lands and 
prepare the way for their reception. It is pro- 
posed to render the stock of the Society a pro- 
fitable investment, by binding the emigrants 
with a pledge of obedience to their priests, and 
by an obligation to work at reduced wages for 
a series of years, the profits on their labour 
constituting a fund to repay their own indebt- 
edness and increase the means of the Society. 

‘« Such, in general terms, are the especial fea- 
tures of this scheme, which is put forth with 
great sobriety, and advocated with zeal and 
ability. Respecting the feasibility of form- 
ing a society, in England and Ireland, which 
shall have sufficient capital to carry the details 
into extensive execution, we scarcely venture 
an opinion. Jt may be worth while however 
to examine the probable action commensurate 
with the ultimate aims of such a society. 

‘It may be assumed that from the time an 
emigrant would leave his own soil ‘until he 
would be productively employed in his new 
home at the West, would be at least one hun- 
dred days. The minimum cost of his living 
for that period might be twenty-five dollars. 
His voyage and land travel would be twenty- 
five more. We assume this sum of fifty dol- 
lars to be the least average to which any gene- 
ral system could reduce the expenses of the 
emigration and maintenance of persons capa- 
ble of productive labour. If this estimate be 
correct, the emigration of one hundred thousand 
persons would cost five millions of dollars.— 
And if this be thought too large, it must be 
remembered that the project of the society em- 
braces “‘ the poor,”—that is literally the desti- 
tute, since none others would bind themselves 
to the contemplated servitude. ‘These * poor” 
must consequently be provided not only with 
food and clothes, but with shelter and imple- 
ments of work—all requiring capital. 

‘* Now we question whether a society can be 
formed, even with the desired aid of the British 
government, which will raise five millions of 
dollars annually forany such scheme. And as 
the estimated rate of increase of the population 
of Great Britain is between three and four 
hundred thousand a year, it would be idle to 
think of any reduction of the increase, which 
should be less than one hundred thousand a 
year. So much for this branch of the scheme. 

‘“‘Another feature demands notice. It is that of 
rendering the Roman Catholic religion predomi- 
nant in the United States. The population is now 
eighteen millions,—a large majority Protest- 
ant, largely augmenting by natural increase. 
We need not inquire what is the ultimate de- 
sign of making Roman Catholicism predomi- 
nant here—whether simply to extend that 
faith as a spiritual affair, or to carry with it a 
controlling influence into the government.— 
But whether either or both these purposes be 
entertained we cannot see the possibility of 
achieving them. The number of emigrants 
can bear no comparison with the present popu- 
lation, and that proportion must be lessened 
every year. The present annual increase of 
our whole population is about five hundred 
and fifty thousand, emigrants included. No- 
thing more need be said to show that emigra- 
tion cannot reach a point which will balance 
that proportion of the native increase, which is 
known to be Protestant. This fact, however, 
should not induce a sense of perfect security 
against foreign influences, openly exerted for 
illegitimate purposes in a country where reli- 
gious liberty is at the foundation of the govern- 
ment. There are fair means of counteracting 
those influences, which with system and energy 
will not be employed in vain. So long as emi- 
grants come to our shores in order to obtain an 
honest livelihood and enjoy the civil rights which 
our republican constitution and laws guarantee 
equally to every citizen, so long will they be 
welcome to all the physical and political bless- 
ings we possess. But when strangers, banded 
together as sectarian emissaries, and bonded to 
an ecclesiastical superior, take up their abode 
here for the avowed purpose of acquiring a pre- 
pondering influence for their creed and discip- 
line, it behoves the friends of religious liberty to 
look to its safety and to unite for its protection 
and perpetuity.” 

We agree with the editor of the North Ame- 
rican, from which paper we take the above ex- 
tract, that the plan in itself is too unwieldly and 
expensive to succeed in pouring into our country 
a popish population which would secure for them 
a religious preponderance ; but it is not to be 
concealed that there is a vast portion of our 
present population so unenlightened and irreli- 
gious, that they might easily be won over to 
that religion; and perhaps no circumstance 
would more quickly determine them, than so 
visible an increase to popery as might be ef- 
fected by a great scheme of colonization. There 
is certainly cause for alarm, if not in the plan 
itself, at least in the ever active and grasping 


spirit which dictated it. 


EcciestasTicaL.—The Rev. W. A. Scott, 
formerly pastor of the Presbyterian church at 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama, has received and accept- 
ed a call from the First Presbyterian church at 
New Orleans. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Compete Porticat Works or Cowper, 
Fsa., including the hymns and translations from Ma- 
dame Guion, Milton, &c., and Adam, a sacred drama 
from the Italian. With a Memoir of the author, by 
the Rev. H. Stebbing, A.M. New York, 1842: D. 
Appleton & Co. 12mo. pp. 823, 

This isa volume of capacious dimensions, and embra- 
cing many gems of sacred poesy. The volume is beau- 
tifully prepared, each page being inclosed with lines, with 


a small, bat clear type, but with. occasionally too such! 
ink, which hurts the effe¢t. The volume is altogether 
worthy of praise and and as the publishers/ 
say, it contains more of Cowper’s poetical writings than 
previous edition. ‘The’ prive of it is one dollar and} 
a half. Cowper should be a favourite with every Chris- 
tian—the gentle, the timid, the intellectual, the pious 
Cowper, whose writings are all charming. 


Norgs Criticat anp Practicat on tHe Boox or Levirti- 
- cus; designed as a general help to biblical reading and 
instruction, By George Bush, Professor of Hebrew 
and Oriental Literature in the University of New York. 
New York, 1842; Dayton Newman. 12mo. pp. 282. 
Professor Bush is a scholar, and this work exhibits all 
the evidences of the fact, It is executed in the same 
style with his previous works on other books of the Old 
Testament, and will be sought for by those who have 
and esteemed them. We cannot speak in 
detail of the merits of the book, as we have not the op. 
portunity of giving ita thorough perusal, but we admire; 
the general style of the author’s exposition. His exposi- 
tion of the eighteenth chapter of Leviticus will be read 
with peculiar interest at the present time. He takes a 
critical view of the verses bearing upon the subject of in- 
cestuous marriages, and he arrives at this result, “that 
the marriage with a deceased wife’s sister is clearly con- 
trary to the revealed word of God.” 


Tue Peer or Day; or a series of the earliest religious} 
instruction the infant mind is capable of receiving. 
With verses illustrative of the subjects. New York, 
1842: John S. Taylor & Co. 18mo. pp. 228. 

We have noticed the first edition of this book as suit- 
able for very young readers. The second edition is well 
got up, and has a number of plates. 


Tue Assemsiy’s Suorter Catecuism, illustrated by ap- 
propriate anecdotes; chiefly designed to assist parents} 
and Sabbath school teachers in the instruction of 
youth. By John Whitcross. New York, 1842: Rob- 
ert Carter. 18mo. pp, 180, 

The title of this book expresses its character. The 
anecdotes found under each question are good and in- 
structive, although they are not always exactly appropri- 
ate as illustrations. 


A Key to Tue Saorter Carecnism, containing cate- 
chetical exercises, a paraphrase, and a new and regu- 
lar series of proofs on each answer. New York, 1842: 
Robert Carter. 18mo. pp. 216. 

This is the eleventh edition of this useful and well 
known book, which is sufficient evidence of its deserved 
popularity. 


For the Presbyterian, 
PASTORAL LETTER. 


The Presbytery of Nothumberland to the Churches 
under their care. 

Beloved Brethren—Our heart’s desire and 
prayer to God for our Israel is, that they may 
be saved. For every evidence of your in- 
creased hope in the Gospel we thank God, and 
for your harmony, stability, and grawth in 
grace we earnestly pray. We live if ye stand 
fast in the Lord. Receive, therefore, in the 
spirit of kindness, the word of exhortation. 
From the churches which enjoy the regular min- 
istrations of the Gospel, we receive the same re- 
port. A good and regular attendance upon the 
public means of grace, with but few additions 
to the Church. No special or extensive in- 
quiry after God their Maker. The harvest 
may be future, but as yet, we have not reaped 
according as we have sown. The stated preach- 
ing of the word during the last year has been 
more extended and permanent than formerly, 
the increase of members and of active piety 
has not been in proportion. We are not igno- 
rant of the fact that good seed in good ground 
may spring up more slowly, than seed in stony 
places. We are not unmindful of the promise, 
that we shall reap in due time if we faint not, or 
that he who goes forth bearing precious seed, 
shall return bringing his sheaves with him. 
Yet we cannot but fear that the word has fail- 
ed to profit, because not mixed with faith in 
them that heardit, or, through unbelief, has been 
a savour of death unto death. We desire to} 
exercise faith in the promises; yet we fear you 
have been slow in heart to believe, or have re- 
ceived the word as seed among thorns, In 
times of quiet and external prosperity great is 
the dang®@r of spiritual formality. Beware lest 
you substitute a union with the visible church 
for a union with Christ—lest you mistake 
knowledge for grace, soundness in the faith for 
piety, and regular attendance at the sanctuary 
for cultivation of the heart. 

An evil extensively exists among us, which 
we ‘anxiously desire to correct—the system of 
stated supplies. A system the last General 
Assembly directed us not only to discountenance, 
but, as far as possible, to supplant by the regu- 
lar pastoral relation. It is bereft of all that 
tender feeling and sympathy which bind a peo- 
ple to their pastor, and the pastor to his flock. 
It lacks that mutual confidence and dependence. 
The minister from the uncertainty of his posi- 
tion and from the looseness with which they 
are willing to hold him, cannot feel that deep 
and unreserved interest and confidence in his 
charge. How can he feel at home when they 
only ask him to stay for six months? How 
can he be tender and permanent in his attach- 
ment to them when they hold him by a cord so 
short?) When they only love him or bear with 
him’ from Presbytery to Presbytery? Besides, 
the people regard him as an hireling, and must 
necessarily fail in esteem, confidence, and at- 
tachment. Not only. so, but the opportunity 
and facility of a semi-annual change begets and 
fosters an unsettled state of mind, dissatisfac- 
tion is encouraged, and the ministerial charac- 
ter is depreciated. This sojourning among a 
people for six months, the uncertainty of long- 
er continuance, the inconvenience of frequent 
changes, harass the mind, prevent strong attach- 
ment, close study, and unreserved pastoral du- 
ties. ‘Fo such churches we would say, you 
mistake your interests, you do injustice to your 
minister and to yourselves. Brethren, we feel 
that successive applications for the same sup- 
ply tacitly speak a weakness of attachment, or 
your want of confidence—your belief that un- 
der adverse providence, when emigration or 
death has weakened you, he, having a legal 
claim, would unduly oppress you. If thus you 
view him, and mistrust him, you cannot with 
profit wait upon his ministrations, and he should 
no longer be your supply. Or if the repeated 
application for a supply does not impugn the 
minister, we are compelled to infer that the peo- 
ple are conscious of a remissness in payment. 
These things ought not so to be, our good and 
your good demand a discontinuance of this pre- 
valent system. 

Closely allied to this evil, and from a misap- 
prehension of the pastoral relationship is the 
disastrous and increasing opinion, that the con- 
nexion for trivial reasons may be sundered. 
True, where it is virtually, and in affection and 
usefulness broken, the mere form should not 
be preserved. But brethren, what we mean 
and disapprove of is this, that a little dissatis{ac- 
tion, a little want of interest in the preaching, 
probably arising out of spiritual declension upon 
your part, a little disagreement as to the equi- 
poise of doctrine and practice, or disapproval o 
composition or voice, or perhaps a personal 
pique against the man, not the preacher—that 
any of these, or kindred reasons should ever be 
deemed a sufficient ground for a process of 
agitation, and finally dissolution. If the -union 
can only exist where there is entire satisfaction 
with the preacher and man, then the pastoral 
office must be discontinued. Should we give 
encouragement to such agitation we jeopard not 
only the standing of our most faithful minis- 
ters, but the growth in grace, and good discip- 
line of our churches. Then must the unsound 
member strive for the removal of the sound 
preacher, and the opposer of vital piety is en- 
couraged in his restlessness and agitation under 
theevangelical minister, and the avaricious must 
remove the friend of benevolence. Brethren, 
for no trivial matter lay your hand upon the 
sacred relationship. Beware how you agitate, 
and thus destroy the unity of the Church. 
Under such circumstances we affectionately ad- 
monish you, exercise that “charity which 
thinketh no evil,” and by prayer sustain and 
encourage your pastor, 


_ Another evil, which we name with moc 


isthat your inisters arenot sufficiently free from 


worldly avocations, or arc too much harassed 


by-straitened circumstances arising from arrear- 


‘ages in theirsalaries. You are aware that the 


ministry, unlike other professions, are offered 
such a recompense as will merely sustain them. 


That in the formation of a call, the question is, — 
** Upon what can he live?” and that sum once | 
determined by the laws of a nice economy, the — 


minister receives and accepts the call. And 
should that salary, the whole of which will 
merely sustain him, be partly or even irregular- 
ly and slowly paid, he is at once perplexed with 
worldly matters. Let these arrearages accu- 
mulate, and his perplexity must increase, and 
should he have no other resources for his com- 
fort and credit, he is compelled to engage in 
some worldly avocation, which must encroach 
upon his ministerial duties, or should he abstain 
from such avocation, pecuniary difficulties must 
so perplex him that he is weakened and distract- 
ed in his holy duties. We cannot be good pas- 
tors if we must labour for our maintenance. 
We cannot be good students, and expounders. 
of the mysteries of grace with minds oppressed 
by worldly care. We cannot be devout and 
spiritual in feeling and exercise, while secular 
things cumber and harass the soul. We ask 
not riches—but enable us to give ourselves 
wholly to the ministry. Then may we be bet- 
ter students of the word, more devoted minis- 
ters and more faithful pastors. When the 
Apostles separated themselves !rom the world 
and tarried with one accord before God in 
prayer, then camea Pentecost. Whea deacons 
were appointed to serve tables, so that the Apos- 
tles could give themselves continually to pray- 


er and the ministry of the word, then came a | 
Enable us to give ourselves | 


second Pentecost. 
continually and without distraction to our holy 
duties, and see if God will not grant to our 
churches times of refreshing. Bear with us 
brethren and we will again speak. While there 
is manifestly an improvement in the steadfast- 
ness of some of our people, we cannot but See 
and mourn that there yet exists, more especial- 
ly in the young, a roving disposition. A ten- 
dency to neglect their own sanctuary that they 
may gratify curiosity by hearing strangers, and 
the result is, that families are painfully divi- 
ded in their church connection. Wedo not re- 
fer to, neither do we prohibit the occasional at- 


tendance upon the sound ministrations of other ~ 


ministers, but this going out to see every 
** reed shaken by the wind,” this pressing after 
every erratic, and proselyting preacher, this 
idle and sinful curiosity, which draws people to 


scénes where novelty begets amusement, or ex- | 


citement begets sympathy, and where the young 
are hastily, and often thoughtlessly, separated 
from the sptritual fold of their fathers, and too 
often alienated, and estranged from their kin- 
dred; or in, these strange and novel scenes, 
the young lose their reverence and awe in 
worship—they learn to trifle with holy duties, 
to laugh at things sacred, and thus too many 


have been helped forward to infidelity. Over — 


these sad consequences many mourn, yet pa- 
rents complain they cannot restrain their chil- 
dren. Parents, we cannot but feel that you 
err in this matter. By a remissness in cate- 
chetical duties, and from an extensive indul- 
gence of youthful disposition and feeling, you 
cause these things. Especially would we ad- 
monish you, in these days, when zeal for mas 
king your children members of other churches, 
has so greatly increased, be careful how you 
exercise your Indulgence. And that example, 
may go hand in hand with precept, restrain 
your own idle curiosity, as well as that of your 
children. By remissness in instruction, and by 
improper indulgence, you divide your family 
in their worship, you discourage him who is 
over you in the Lord, you weaken your own 
church, you encourage, and bid God-speed to 
those who neglect destitute places, and encom- 
pass our churches to make proselytes. For 
your growth in grace, for the unity in faith, 
and the spiritual good of your family, for the 
strength, and comfort of your pastor—for the 
harmony and prosperity of the Church “ heap 
not to yourselves teachers.” Let “the church 
in thy house,” harmoniously blend in * the 
one Lord, one faith, one baptism.” 

Beware of a stationary piety. ‘The path of 
the just is as the shining light, which shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day.” Would 
you have evidence that you have more than 
a name in the’ Church—would you have 
spiritual comfort—would you honour your Re- 
deemer and be increasingly useful ? “ grow 
in grace.” Weerr in being too easily satisfied 
with gracious attainments. For our joy in the 
Holy Ghost, and for the rapid ingathering of 
the heathen world, our standard of piety, and 
benevolence, is too low, although we possess 
tenfold the advantages, we are not in grace, 
and in the knowledge of Christ, the men that 
our fathers were. With one hundred fold the 
instrumentality, we are in missionary spirit and 
efficiency incomparably behind apostolic times. 
Brethren, pray for us; Israel prevailed when 
Aaron and Hur sustained the hands of Moses. 
In our social meetings of prayer sustain and 
encourage us. Here our hands often hang 
down. Pray to the Lord of the harvest that 
he sénd forth more labourers, and in the fear of 
God, ask, have you no Isaac to offer, no Sam- 
uel to lend unto the Lord? 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE BIBLE. 


Mr. Editor—I am not about to write the 
history, to settle the claims to inspiration, or 
show the adaptation of this blessed book to the 
wants of man, inall the relations of the present 
life, or the responsibilities of the next. These 


are matters fully settled in the minds of all 


whom | address in this communication. I have 
another object in desiring for a moment to call 
the attention of your readers. 

At the present time an effort is being made by 
the Pennsylvania Bible Society tosupply the des- 
titute families in the State with a copy of the 
Bible without note or comment. In this noble 
enterprise, all the auxiliaries of this oldest Bible 
Society in the country are devoted helpers. 
It is believed from examinations now in pro- 
gress, that from twenty to thirty thousand fami- 
lies are without the Scriptures. It would seem 
as if this fact would be enough to lead all the 
friends of morality (if needs be) to suspend 
every charity till this work is done. But the 
facts in the case are far otherwise. There is 
a sirong propensity among all denominations 
to hear and give for every thing that has the 
cast of sect, before the claims of the Bible cause 
can beheard. If I speak plainly I speak un- 
derstandingly. | | 

Mr. Editor I know the delicacy of a pastor's 
circumstances, having sustained these relations 
for nearly thirty years in the same church. I 
know too the rights of the officers of churches in- 
different denominations, to be heard as advisers 
of their minister, | am fully aware too of the 
times on which we have fallen.—But I must 
say | am thoroughly convinced, if the officers 
and private members of churches should speak 
on this subject, few would be found, who would 
not say, let the call to supply Pennsylvania with 

the Bible, come before us, whatever else may be 
kept out of our churches. Hard as the times 


are, we can better afford to do this work than | 


neglect it longer.—Too many seem to su 

the work of spreading the Bible will be sustain- 
ed, therefore they may be excused—I say this 
of no particular sect or class of Christians, for 
I find it too common among all. 

I understand in the great movement to supply 
Pennsylvania with the Bible ten or fifteen years 
ago, ten thousand: dollars were given by ten 
individuals.—Now if all. friendly to the cause 
in this city would give ten thousand dollars the 
work would be done—will not the friends of 
God and humanity, say b coming speedily 
and prompily to our help, this work ovenr to 


be done; ‘it can be done, and by the blessing 
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same wicked beings, 


* su 


-God, and as God, 


of ‘the "God of the Bible be 
there» ere! not’ ten men who'can’ in t 
times give each a’ thoasand’ dollars; ate there 


not ten who will’give five hundred dollars; pa 


each, ten more that ‘will give one hundred dol- 
lars each, and twenty more that-will fifty dol- 
lars each—if names with such sums were sent in 
to the Bible ‘Rooms in Chesnut street, Philadel- 
phia} pledging the’ donation on condition the 
sum was to'be made-up, many a heart engaged 
in thie cause would ‘be made glad, and the biess-| 
mgs of thousands ready to ‘perish, would come 
upon the cheerful and tiberal giver. 8. H. 
SATAN’S ‘LAST EFFORT TO DESTROY MESSIAH’S 
Mer Editor—The position we have assumed 
in the discussion of this subject in the two pre- 
ceding fiumbets, is that the wicked attempt 
of the deceiver of our race, in his last but (for- 
ever blessed the name of our exalted King) 
‘fruitless efforts to destroy the glorious kingdom 
of Messiah, shall be made by deceiving, ~ 
coagregating an innumerable army, compose 
of the Bicker nations, who had lived and died in 
this service on earth, and who had suffered with 
him in ‘hell in their disembodied state, but who 
having been now raised to life (as to their bo- 
dies) by the Almighty power of the Son of God, 
shall with the same hearts of enmity possessed 
by them when they fell into the pit of destruc- 
tion at death, once more enlist with Satan in a 
last and desperate attempt to crush Messiah 
and his cause at one blow; thus hoping to gain 
a complete and final victory over their dread 
Sovereign and final Judge. 
As this probably is our last number on this 
subject, we shall be pardoned for recapitulating 
the argoments adduced in the preceding num- 
bers. The first argument presented is founded 
on the utter inconsistency of supposing that such 
an army of fiends composed of men in the flesh, 
shall be found, and be deceived by Satan at the 
close of the glorious reign of Christ on earth, 
taking the Scriptural view of that blessed period 
of light, love, and holiness. “se 
The second argument in favour of the posi- 
tion assume4, is founded on the name given to 
the last army of the Prince of Darkness ; being 
identically the same that is given in the word of 
God to the army He shall muster of men in the 
flesh, to make his last attempt on the kingdom 
of Messiah previous to the millennium! Gog, 
Magog, is the name given to both armies.) We 
therefore conclude they will be composed of the 
| The third argument is 
founded on the nature of the war waged—not 
inst men.in the flesh, but against the camp 
of thenglorified saints, around ‘their glorified 
King, against the Holy city! The Royal 
Palace of the heavenly bridegroom, and his be- 
loved bride! Of course the army for such a 
war must be composed of spiritual or immortal 
beings. We now present a fourth argument 
founded on the declaration of the Holy Prophet 
recorded verse 5th of twentieth chapter of Reve- 
lation, “ But the rest of the dead lived not again 
until the thousand years were finished.” Ac- 
cording to the opinion of most of the divines who 
have written on this passage, we are to under- 
stand this, as well as the resurrection of the 
martyrs mentioned verse 4, symbolically, that is 
by the resurrection of the martyrs we are to 
understand that individuals possessed of the 
spirit of the ancient martyrs, shall be raised up 
in the Church during the millennium, so none 
of a similar spirit with the wicked dead who 
formerly lived on earth, shall live during the 
thousand years of Christ’s reign. With this last 
thought we pagers accord for the idea of the 
universal reign of Prince Messiah on earth for 


_a thousand years, is so inseparably connected 


in God’s word with universal holiness, and hap- 
piness, that no one surely would question the 
literal fulfilment of these precious promises 
were it not to remove the imaginary difficulty 
connected with this last effort of Satan. But 
now let us adopt the generally received opinion, 
of verse Sth, and admit that the Holy Ghos: 
meant to teach us-that the rest of the dead not 

iving until the thousand years are finished, 
means, that there shall be no wicked man on 
earth during that period; now can any one con- 
sistently receive the idea that when Satan shall 
be loosed at the close of that same period he 
shall find on earth a generation so wicked, and 
abandoned of God, that out of them he shall 
presently deceive, and collect an army as in- 
numerable as the sand of the sea; who shall to 
a man be willing to oppose the Prince of Life 
and Glory to their eternal undoing! Such a 
view of this subject we cannot receive at pre- 
sent and therefore conclude that when the Holy 
Prophet assures us that the rest of the dead 
will not live during the reign of Christ on earth, 


_ we are to understand the passage as we do the 


receding in the more obvious sense, and that 

is, Christ’s saints and martyrs will enjoy a 
blessed resurrection at the commencement of 
the thousand years; but that not a wicked sin- 
ner shall rise from their graves to pollute the 
renovated, holy, and happy world during the 
millennium; that at thecloseof that glorious dis- 
pensation, and just before the close of the period 
of judgment, and the sentence from the Great 
White Throne, the wicked of all former genera- 
tions shall be called from the regions of death 
and hell; that during the little season Satan 
shall be permitted once more to display his en- 
mity against Messiah, shall by his acts so far 
deceive his wicked servants and associates as to 
induce them to combine in one last desperate 
effort to triumph over the conqueror of all 
worlds; nor is there any force in the objection, 
that it would be impossible for even Satan him- 
self to deceive the lost and miserable of our 
race in such circumstances. The same ob- 
jection may be made to the idea of such an at- 
tempt being made by Satan himself after all the 
victories of Messiah over him, and after his im- 
prisonment fora thousand years. The continu- 
ed enmity of Satan, as well as that of our lost 
race, .will only display the truth more clearly 
to a holy universe ; that no punishment of what- 
ever duration will change a proud wicked spirit. 
‘That no power but the new creating energy of 
God himself, can change a soul from enmity to 
love ; and thus will the saints, in this last effort 
of Satan and his host, more clearly see, and feel 
their indebtedness to matchless grace! 

We add one more reason before we close, why 
we cannot adopt the commonly received opinion 
respecting Satan’s last effort against Messiah, 
and which strengthens our view on this subject. 
If that last innumerable army should be com- 

of'men in the flesh, selected from the 


_ then existing generation; and that army shall, 


according to the word, be totally destroyed, im- 
mediately succeeding ‘the last sentence from the 
White Throne, then before the whole inéelli- 
gent universe the last scene of the grand drama 
connected with earth shall be closed with a 
most signal conquest of Satan, in the destruc- 
tion of an tnnumerable host of our fallen race, 
(not one being pardoned and saved) and this 
vent to all the triumphs of our victorious 
King in his works of grace during a thousand 
years. From such a thought we turn away 
with horror! and firmly believe that the reality 
shall never be witnessed by friend or foe of our 


‘blessed Lord, once crowned universal conquer-| 


er of earth in. the presence of his beloved bride, 
our adored King shall wear his honours unin- 
terrupted, and reign without a rival, until amid 
the glories of universal conquest He shall de- 
liver up the kingdom to the Father, and with 
be all. and in all through 
éternity. 

I did intend to attempt answering several ob- 
jections which have been stated in. conversation 
to our views of this subject, but as more serious 
objections. may be made to the commonly re- 
ceived opinion, I wait the teaching of those who 
may have greater light on the common theory 


| on the'theory of commentators on this 


than I have. But if the difficulties attendan 


‘eéh be removed so'as to make their views har- 
mionize with other parts of this prophecy and 
parallel: passages in God's word ; confident I am 
that I feel willmg to be set right (if wrong) on 
this and on all other subjects connected with the 
future. triumphs of, our glorious Lord. I am 
aware of the great difficulty of interpreting un- 
fulfilled prophecy. “Phat-it-becomes all to ap- 
proach these’saered arcana with reverence, and 
rather totake the place of learners than teachers, 
in this attitude I desire to place mysclf in closing 
what | have written on this mysterious subject, 
assuring those who feel themselves identified 
with the cause of Christ, that so far as I know 
myself, | have had his glory in view in what I 
have written, And praying that we may be 
sharers through grace in his deathless victories, 
as now we are in his sufferings, |, for the pre- 
sent, take Jeave of the subject. 

Whatever may be the spirit of those who 
shall live during the millennium, certain it is 
there will be no persecution to try their spirits. 
The spirit of martyrdom was only evinced by 
persecution unto death in primitive times, and 
it can only be evinced in the same way in any 
future age, but can any believe that there shall 
be a martyr during the universal reign of the 
prince of peace on earth? J.C. Be 


For the Presbyterian. 


‘HIGH TIME TO WAKE. 
Paul in writing to the churches, charitably 


supposes that their members were all true 


Christians, yet well knowing the danger of 
true Christians while in the world, and more 
especially the danger of many professed fol- 
lowers of Jesus, he is forward in plain and 
pointed exhortation. He had seen but few of 
the Christians of Rome, but knowing the natu- 
ral consequences of the occupations and other 
influences of earth upon the heart, he was 
alive to the great probability that many were 
sleeping. He therefore presses upon them the 
duty of loving one another, and of performing 
with love and delight the various services which 
genuine godly affection would suggest, and as 
a suitable consideration to engage them active- 
ly in these good works, he adds, ‘“‘ And ruart, 


knowing the time.” As we are nearer to the 


close of life than when we first fled for refuge 
to the hope set before us, our faithfulness in 
serving Christ should not slacken, “for now 
is our salvation nearer than when we believed.” 
‘‘Knowing the time” therefore, that the hour 
of fulfilment is at hand, when the things hoped 
for shall be put in our possession, is it not 
HIGH TIME TO AWAKE OUT OF SLEEP? Was 
it our duty when first warned to flee from. the 
wrath to come, and when first invited, to come 
to Christ, how much more then does it now be- 
come our duty to be diligent in business, fer- 
vent in spirit, serving the Lord, when our sal- 
vation is ready to be revealed? 

_ The Scriptures describe man in his natural 
state as dead in sins, because he is as really 
indifferent to the favour of God, and all that is 
desirable for the soul, as if death had rendered 
him incapable of knowing any thing. ‘The 
backslider and the lukewarm are in a state as 
nearly resembling impenitence and unregener- 
acy as sleep is like to death; they seem not to 
know the existence of divine things. , The love 
of the world like a heavy slumber haS weighed 
down all the senses, and closed all the avenues 
to the understanding. Their eyes are open, 
but like the drowsy man, they see and perceive 
not; they hear, but do not observe. It isa 
profound sleep when faith and all the things it 
presents are to the soul, like natural sights and 
sounds to the sleeper. Like the sleeper, 
whose restless mind shapes unreal things, and 
exercises itself about them, as though they 
were substantial and important, so, through in- 
difference to divine things, earthly things are 
invested with supreme importance, and are 
sought for as all that is worthy of one’s care® 

The sleeper in Zion is indifferent to the most 
solemn realities. ‘To the existence of God, to 
his presence, his holiness, and his wrath -re- 
vealed against sinners; to his own dependence 
on God, his indebtedness to him—to the uncer- 
tainty of life, to the nearness of judgment, to 
the wrath to come—he is insensible. They 
are like the gentle night wind to the hearty 
slumber of the labouring man, which lulls hiim 
to more profound repose. 

Look at some of the 
lethargy. 

1. Our time passes as rapidly while we 
sleep as while we wake. The solemnity with 
which this fact should be viewed, will be felt to 
be great, if we bear in mind, what is the chief 
business of life, and the time in which it must 
be done. Our business is with our God, our 
souls are in danger, -we have hell to escape, 
and heaven to gain. ‘The work must all be 
done in this world. How long a time seems 
necessary and is necessary in order to depart 
in peace, and in full assurance of hope. ‘The 
night cometh in which no man can work;” 
“there is no work nor device in the grave.” 
The rapid flight of time is matter of serious 
concern to the active labourer; how should it 
alarm those whose work is wholly neglected, 
and who are composing themselves to sleep! 
Every day as it passes shortens the time al- 
lotted to us;—every day we neglect, crowds 
affairs of the highest importance into the nar- 
rowest limits, and compels to do all our souls 
needs, in a time not only too short, but when 
every circumstance contributes to unhtnge our 
faculties and unfit us for our duty. Time 
passes by swiftly enough while we are awake 
and labouring, and equally swift when we are 
sleeping and leaving all undone. 

2. While we sleep, our most serious business 
is only dreaming. ‘The mind is always active ; 
sleep draws us away from the actual concerns 
of life, but it engages us in the contemplation, 
desire and pursuit of fanciful objects. We 
seem to labour and we seem to gain, but it is 
only dreaming. While sleeping, the hungry 
man eats, and is satisfied, and the thirsty man 
cools his parched tongue; the poor man grows 
rich, the miserable man becomes happy, the 
slave obtains his freedom, and the wretched 
criminal awaiting execution, receives a pardon, 
but ’tis alla dream. So in spiritual sleep, the 
mind is not at rest; it is busy, but it is drawn 
away from the realities of time and eternity ; 
it is scheming for that which cannot profit in 
the day of death, and is toiling for what it must 
soon leave to others. The sleeper is in ear- 
nest ; he fully believes he is eating and acting 
wisely, but when he awakes, all the past will 
seem to himas’adream. As a dream when 
one awaketh is despised, so they will on wak- 
ing despise as an empty nothing, their plans, 
their cares, their toils. As far as their souls 
are concerned, all they do is of no more use 
than dreaming. ‘Wherefore do ye spend 
TIME for that which satisfieth not?” With 
every thing at stake, your best exertions avail 
no more than dreaming, and when you look 
on all your hands have wrought, and on the 
labour you have laboured to do, behold !—all 
is vanity and vexation of spirit! With eternity 
before you, with infinite consequences depend- 
ing on your acting, you are slumbering, and 
your most serious business is only dreaming. 

3. The sleeper is unwilling to be waked! 
His senses are so overpowered by drowsiness, 
that whatever sounds fall upon his ear, he does 
not recognize them, they give some turn to 
his dreaming thoughts, and cause them to as- 
sume some new shape, but they fail to waken 
him. The eye as it were becomes tender, 
and is pained by the light which strikes it, and 
the sleeper instinctively turns from it, and tries 
to hide from its piercing. : 

When one aftempts to arouse him, he is 
peevish, and impatient, and spiteful—and if you 
force him to awake, he refuses to hearkeon, !s 
slow to understand, wishes tobe left to — 
and tries todoze again. So the spiritual sleep 


dangers of spiritual 


pleased, and then turns to what he deems more 


pow exists within the limits of Christendom, 


er. What he hears; only gives rise to 
fancies, if it makes any impression at all; t 
light of the truth is not only unpleasant, bu 
painful and blinding, and he strives to exclu 
its brightness, and obstinately closes his un- 
derstanding against it. To friends who in- 
treat and warn, he is inattentive or repul-| 
sive; to the preacher he listens only to be 


serious or more agreable business. When 
conscience rouses, he endeavours to shake off 
its hold from him, and steadfastly tries to sleep 
on, and when God applies the trvth by his 
Holy Spirit, he is sullen, he resists, and wishes 
to be left alone. If God would grant him his 
desire, he would take from him his Holy Spirit 
and suffer him to sleep on. He wishes to sleep; 
hence he is indifferent to the means of grace; 
heedless of the truth, he blinds his conscience 
and resists and grieves and quenches the Holy 
Spirit. He is bent upon slumber, and if left to 
himself he will turn as a door upon its hinges, 
and settle quietly into repose. 

These remarks enable us to judge ourselves, 
whether we be asleep. 

How do we receive the truth? With indif- 
ference, as hardly worthy of a thought? with 
pleasure, because it gratifies the taste, informs 
the mind on some point of knowledge, excites 
the feelings and gives play to the imagination? 
or with disrelish and disgust so that we desire 
to be freed from the task of hearing. 

How do you use your Bibles? how do you 
improve the preached word? do you value it 
as the word of God, or do you look at it asa 
mere exhibition of talent? Does the truth pass 
from you, without exciting reflexion or leading 
to repentance and amendment? Is it judged 
of solely as a performance, or as having re- 
ference to the circumstances and characters of 
others. 

Unwillingness to hear the truth, and to obey 
it—impatience of reproof, a disposition to find 
fault, and to construe every thing unkindly 
whether from the minister or a Christian friend 
—show the state of spiritual sleep; and may 
well excite the fear whether it be not more than 
sleep—even deadness in sins. 

This illustrates the method by which we ma 
awaken ourselves. ‘The contemplation of the 
realities that surround us—our depravity, our 
guilt, our helplessness and unworthiness—the 
favour of God, the terrors of the law, the bleed- 
ing Redeemer, the judgment, heaven and hell, 
and the uncertainty of life—the careful contem- 
plation of these things cannot fail to awake the 
soul, in which there ‘is any spiritual life. Our 
state of sleep proceeds from our wilful neglect 
to think of these things ; and. as the sleeper on 
shipboard, awakes and has no further wish 
for sleep, when the sinking of the vessel makes 
it necessary to escape to the boat—so he, who 
by faith looks upon his true condition, cannot 
sleep, and does not wish to sleep. 

Bear in mind the consideration urged by the 
apostle to enforce his exhortation. ‘ Now is 
our salvation nearer than when we believed.” 
And so also is your perdition nearer than when 
you first rejected offered mercy. “It is high 
time to awake out of sleep.” A. L. A. 


For the Presbyterian. 
PSALM FIRST.—L. M. 


O bless’d is he whose feet ne’er stray 

Where impious men point out the way: 
Who ne’er is found where sinners meet, 
Nor occupies the scorner’s seat. . 


But on the law which God has given 
To guide the steps of men to heaven— 
On that is plac’d his chief delight, 

On that he dwells by day and night. 


His emblem in the tree is seen 
With richest foliage ever green, 
Which by the river strikes its root, 
And duly bears its precious fruit. 


Thus he enjoys the smiles of God, 
To cheer and bless him on his road. 
While sinners like the chaff are driven 
Before the angry blast of heaven. 


«In judgment therefore, shall not stand,” 

- With fearless heart the impious band: 
Nor where the righteous gladly meet 
Shall sinners plant unhallowed feet. 


Because Jehovah's smiles are shed 
Upon the path the righteous tread ; 
But that in which the sinners go 


Shall terminate in endless woe. : be An 
For the Presbyterian. 


MATTER AND LIFE. 


Mr. Editor—Addison somewhere expresses| 


the idea, that inanimate matter was made mere- 
ly for the support of animal life, and that no 
more of the former exists than is necessary to 
the support of the latter in some of its forms. 
The author conducts his speculation very beau- 
tifully, but perhaps it needs confirmation. Akin 
to this idea is the belief or impression that those 
parts of the globe which are suitable for the 
habitation of man, are destined before the 
world’s end to be occupied with a dense popu- 
lation. This idea, too, seems natural and plau- 
sible, and withal is so common that few closely 
examine it. Perhaps its coincidence with the 
prevailing expectations of what we may call the 
religious world, tends very much to screen it 
from scrutiny. But why, if it is (sod’s pur- 
pose to bring about this result, during the pre- 
sent economy, do the Scriptures, every where 
leave the time of the coming of the Son of Man, 
(which will terminate this economy,) in absolute 
uncertainty? Matt. xxiv. 36, Mark xiii. 32, 
Acts i. 7, Daniel xii. 8, 9, 1 Thess. v. 2, 3, Luke 
xxi. 34, 35. Why wasnot the whole globe made 
habitable for man? or why was not the physical 
nature of man made to correspond with the 
physical condition of all parts of the globe? 
‘That there is not such a correspondence is a 
fact which justifies the influence, that the de- 
sign of God in respect to the present scheme or 
order of our world, does not require so greal a 
multitude of human beings to be brought into 
existence during its continuance, as the entire 
surface of the globe would permit. Why are 
three-fifths of the earth’s surface covered by 
water? But of the remaining two-fifths, the 
one half is not fit for the habitation of man, at 
least not such as to promote the multiplica- 
tion of his species. The Artic and Antartic re- 
gions—the deserts of Asia and Africa—the 
rocky and mountainous portions of the tempe- 
rate zones, all these being subtracted from the 
land, will leave but a small portion fit for the 
dwelling of man. Such was not the condition 
of the earth originally, and its present altered 
conditiog is no doubt an effect of the curse pro- 
nounced when Adam sinned. But again; of 
this small portion of the habitable earth, the 
whole has never yet been fully occupied, because 
men continue not by reason of death. Here is 
another effect of the curse, who can say that 
the number of God’s elect will not be fully 
made up before the capacity of the habitable 
globe (as it now is) will be filled? Again: 
many portions of the east, once populous, are 
now almost desert. Look at Egypt, at Idumea, 
at the Turkish empire. Population has not 
been steadily progressive : on the contrary, it 
has fluctuated through a capacity or space 
which has never yet been full, and where my- 
riads once dwelt, is now but a solitary place. 
If we look to the monuments of antiquity, such 
as those of Rome, of Thebes, and Egypt gene- 
rally, they suggest at least the surmise, that the 
physical powers of the race was at its climax, 
at the advent of Christ, and that since then, it 
has been on the decline, at least within that part 
of the earth which at that time was subject to 
the Roman power. Certain it is, no empire 


comparable to the Roman in its greatness ; and 
equally certain it is, that none other equal to it in 


greatness will exist again, till the God of heaven} 


shall setup the kingdom which shall never bedes- 


and Front. streets, adjoining Jones’ Falls, and run- 


troyed, which shall break and consume all 


these kingdoms, and fill not a limited portion o1 


_THE PRESBYTERLAN, 


the earth, as did the Roman, Grecian, Medo- 

Persian and Babylonian, but literally the whole 

earth. Daniel ii. 34, 35, 44. Mi1xgs. 
COLLECTANEA. 

Tue Pore a Mercuant.—He that sitteth in 
the temple of God, and termeth himself Christ’s 
Vicar, doth offer to the people bread, water, 
wine, milk, pardon of sins, grace, mercy, and 
eternal life; but not freely: he is a merchant, 
he giveth nothing, and that is nothing which he 
selleth. ... He selleth but wind and smoke for 
fire, shadows for truths; he deteiveth the buy- 
ers with false sleights, false measures, false 
weights. Beware of this merchant, lose not 
your Jabour, cast not away your money ; it is 
not meat, but poison which he offereth you. 
His physic cannot heal your diseases; his holy 
water cannot wash away the spots af a sullied 
and deified soul ; his blasphemous masses do not 
appease but provoke God ; his rotten relics cun- 
not comfort you; his blind, dumb, worm-eaten 
idols can do you no good; it is cast away 
which is spent upon his shameless pardons, 
they will not prevail, God will not admit them. 
—Archbishop Sandys’ Works, p. 12. 


PELAGIANISM FavouRABLE TO PoPrErRy.— 
Two grand classes of errors were here combined 
in one. Pelagianism at once corrupted sound 
doctrine and strengthened the hierarchy ; with 
the same hand wherewith it depressed grace, it 
exalted the Church; for grace, it is God, and 
the Church, it is man. No sooner was salva- 
tion taken out of the hand of God, than it fell 
unto the hands of the priests. These usurped 
the place of the Lord; and souls, panting for 
forgiveness, dared no longer look to heaven, 
but only to the Church, and above all, to the 
Church’s pretended head. Men’s blinded minds 
beheld the high-priest of Rome occupying the 
place of God; hence all the grandeur and all 
the authority of the Popes; hence a train of un- 
utterable aluses.—D’ Aubigne’s Reformation. 


_ RomE unDER THE JuDGMENT OF DeE- 
Lusion.—On the one side, that saying in the 
Gospel runneth much in my mind, “If they 
hear not Moses and prophets, neither will they 
be persuaded, though one rose from the dead ;” 
and on the other, that heavy judgment mention- 
ed by the apostle, ‘* Because they received not 
the love of the truth, that they might be saved, 
God shall send them strong delusion that they 
should believe a lie.” ‘The woful experience 
whereof we may daily see before our eyes in 
this poor nation (fhe Irish); where, such as are 
slow of heart to believe the saving truth of God, 
delivered by the prophets-and apostles, do with 
all greediness embrace, and with a most strange 
kind of credulity entertain, these lying legends, 
wherewith their monks and friars, in their latter 
days, have polluted the religion and lives of 
our ancient saints.— Archbishop Usher. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THANKSGIVING IN New Jersey.—Gov. Penning- 
ton has appointed Thursday the 8th day of Decem- 
ber for Thanksgiving in New Jersey. 


Destructive Fire 1n Battimore.—We learn 
from the Baltimore Patriot that a fire broke out on 
Saturday morning last at one o’clock, in the large 
brick building situated at the corner of Plowman 


ning vp to Stillhouse alley, known as the * Balti- 
more Printing and Bleaching Works,” and owned 
by William W. McClellan, son of Samuel McClel- 
lan, Esq., navy agent of that city. The entire build- 
ing, with a large and valuable amount of machinery, 
was wholly destroyed. Until January last, the es- 
tablishment had been leased for some years at the 
rate of $1800 per annum by a gentleman named 
Thomas Smyrk. Since that period up to the pre- 
sent time, it has been entirely unoccupied, and kept 
always closed under lock and key. An insurance 
to the amount of $7500 was effeeted on the proper- 
ty in the Franklin Fire Insurance Company of Phil- 
adeiphia, and another policy of $2500 was also held 
in the Spring Garden Insurance Company of the 
same city. Theentire loss is estimated at $30,000, 
of which $20,000 falls on the proprietor. 
‘Strance.—Wonders in the vegetable kingdom 
seem to have abounded this year. _The Providence 
Rhode Island Chronicle notices the receipt of deli- 
cious raspberries, the second crop this season. 


Inp1ans.—Some twelve or fourteen of the finest 
looking Indians we have ever seen, attached to the 


while at the port of Huron, took fire and burnt to 


‘the chain until assistance came to their relief.”’ 


Gazette, we find the most extraordinary and cruel 


different tribes in Iowd, arrived in our city on the 
7th. ‘They are on their way to Washington to con- 
clude the arrangements for the lands which they re- 
cently sold to the Government.—Cincinnali Gazelle. 


AccIDENT AT THE RaiLRoap Depor.—We copy 
the following from the Concord, (N. H.) Daily Pa- 
triot: ** On Saturday last, when the upward baggage 
train was entering the freight depot at Concord, a 
son of Rev. David Kimball of this town, aged about 
eight years, jumped upon one of the cars for a ride, 
(as the boys have been in the habit of doing, we are 
told) and by some means, as the cars were advan- 
cing into the depot, his legs were brought between 
the cars and the flooring. ‘The space between the 
two is only a few inghes, and both thighs were 
shockingly mangled. He was carried along about 
a hundred feet before the engine was stopped, and 
when taken out, the flesh on all sides of both thighs 
was crushed and ground to the bone. Neitherbone 
was broken, but itis a wonder how it happened 
otherwise. It is believed that amputation will not 
be rendered necessary, though the muscles and ar- 
teries are dreadfully injured. An elder brother 
caught him by the shoulder and held his body upas 
he was carried along with his thighs jammed be- 
tween the cars and the flooring, or he would have 
probably been killed, or had the bones of his limbs 
broken at least.”’ 


A VeteEran.—There is now living, and in good 
health, at a place called “ The Liberty Pole,” about 
twelve miles north of Hobeken, (according to the 
New York Sun,) a respectable yeoman, named Pe- 
ter Van Buskirk, who can truly say: ** My daugh- 
ter, thy daughter’s daughter, who had a daughter 
some eighteen- months ago, has now a_ second 
daughter.” The parties are all living within a cir- 
cumference of five miles—the first daughter in 
Hackensack. 


CrentraL Roap—We are happy to learn, 
says the Sandersville (South Carolina) ‘Telescope, 
that this road will be opened to a point beyond the 
Oconee river, in afew days. It isexpecited that 
the cara will run to McIntire’s Depot, in Wilkinson 
county, on Monday, the 7th inst. This will com- 
plete the road one hundred and- fifty-four miles from 
Savannah, and acrcos the Oconee River, which has 
been so much dreaded by the stockholders and 
friends of this road. 

Texian Go.tp.—The following article, relative to 
the mineral wealth of that country, we clip from a 
late number of the Red Lander. * A party. were re- 
cently conducted to the silver mines, situated be- 
tween the streams of Liano, and San Sansaba, 
on the Liano. Oue of the party, Mr. Holden 
discovered and brought — specimens of ore 
of gold, found in small particles through a guage 
of white quarts. They were led to the place by an 
old Indian, who states that he was with the party 
who massacred the Spaniards who formerly worked 
these silver mines; as evidences of which latter, 
were seen three old furnaces. Mr. Holden has visi- 
ted the gold region of Georgia, and expresses a be- 
lief that the country from which he lately returned 
is far more prolific than any portion of that State. 
The old man says there are two large veins of pure 
silver in the bed of asmall stream above Liano and 
has offered to guide a party thither; and it appears 
they are about to set out on the trip. The silver, 
it is said, is here seen projecting above the rocks 
and so soft as to yield to a knife like wood.” 


Destructive Fire at Evansvitte, Ja.—The 
Henderson Kentuckian, of the 4th inst., says that a 
gentleman just from Evansville states that on the 
evening of the Ist. about nine o’clock, a fire broke 
out in the building formerly occupied as an augtion 
room, (at the time untenanted,) on the east side of 
Main street, between First and Second, and con- 
sumed nearly the whole square. Sixteen houses 
were burned to the ground. | 

Smautu Coin.—Dr. Riddle, of the Mint, in New 
Orleans, proposes to coin a three cent piece of a 
composition or alloy of silver and copper. The size 
of the coin will probably be that of a half-dime, but 
thicker, and its colour nearly that of silver. 


Metancnoty Caramity.—Died, in Waltham, 
Massachusetts, on Tuesday Jast, Mr. John Chapin, 
aged 34 years. His death was caused by entering a 
well which he had been digging, too soon after 
blasting a rock. Before reaching the bottom, he 
was seen to fall. A brother of the deceased imme- 
diately descended {o his relief, when he met a simi- 


lar fate. Another person soon went down, aod, by 
using great caution, was enabled to reach the yet 
surviving brothers. By means ofa rope fastened to 
each body, they were drawn out in an almost ex- 
hausted state. The one recovered in a short time, 
the othet died in about three hours.— Boston Trans. 


RatiricaTion OF tHe Treaty at 
The National Intelligencer contains the President’s 
Proclamation, announcing the ratification of the 
Treaty between the United States and Great Britain, 
on the part of England, and the exchange of ratifica- 
tions by the two governments, and declaring the 
same to be the public law of the land. 


Evits or Mitterism.—Benjamin Wilson, an in- 
dependent, worthy farmer, living in this town, has 
been made insane by the fanatical Millerites. There 
are others, we learn, in that region who are bat lit- 
tle better off than Mr. Wilson. The howlings of 
these deluded people, in a still evening, can be 
heard for miles.—Fall River Argus. 


Steampoat Burnep.— The Cleaveland Plain 
Dealer, of November 8th says: This morning the 
steamboat Vermillion, on her way down the lake, 


the water’s edge. Itis ascertained that four persons 
perished, viz: Alexander Robinson, captain or 
mate of schooner Ohio, and his wife; Mrs. Charles 
Hoskins, of Kingston, Canada; and the cabin maid. 
The Vermillion was valued at $50,000. Cargo 
eight or nine hundred barrels of flour, mostly Jost. 


Destrovep.—The Postmaster of Detroit, 
Michigan, gives notice that the Eastern and South- 
ern Mail made up at that office on Saturday the 5th 
inst., was entirely destroyed by the burning of the 
steamboat Vermillion at Huron. 


Presence or Minp 1n A Woman.—The Hartford 
Courant relates the following expedient by which 
Mrs. Clark, formerly Miss Perkins of Norwich, Con- 
necticut, saved her life and that of her two daugh- 
ters—being on board the steamboat Vermillion late- 
ly burnt on Lake Huron. Her daughters were one 
six and the other twelve years of age. ** They were 
at the stern of the boat, and finding no other way 
of escape, she dropped them into the water, giving 
them directions to seize hold of a chain as they rose, 
which she pointed out, and which was attached to 
the boat. Seeing them successful, she jumped into 
the water herself, and they all three kept hold of 


HorrisLtE Ovurrace.—In the Runinsas (Iowa) 


relation of circumstances that we believe ever went 
forth in type. An old man lived alone, and had 
forbidden a daughter, who lived near, and her hus- 
band, or even their children, ever to approach his 
place, on account merely of some whimsical pique 
that the old wretch had taken against his child.— 
One morning the inhuman being found his grand- 
child, under three years of age, climbing upon his 
garden rail, and he deliberately went for his rifle 
and shot the boy dead.—The victim fell inside the 
fence. The cld man reloaded and sat watching. 
Not Jong after, the. mother came seeking her child, 
and the minute she touched her father’s garden 
rail, as she did with a shriek the instant she per- 
ceived her dead child, the old brute shot her in 
the temple and killed her dead on the spot. The 
hoary maniac (as he is now accounted) shot the 
father also when he came, and he is now in prison 
to answer for the three murders. : 

Tue Pegtican.—The editor of the Louisiana 
Chronicle says he took occasion the other day, to 
examine a splendid specimen of this bird, shot near 
Waterloo, a few miles below Bayou Sara. The 
wings from tip to tip would measure more than six 
feet across. They were as white as the drifted 
snow, except the pinion feathers, which were a 
raven black, forming the most elegant contrast imagi- 
nable. The body was also a beautiful white; the 
feathers on the neck formed a kind of ruff; the head 
is large and Jong; the lower mandible has a mem- 
braneous pouch which can be contracted or extend- 
ded to an enormous size—in this pouch the bird is 
supposed to earry its food ona long journey, and 
also that of its young. The representation of this 
bird in its nest surrounded with its young, forms 
the arms of our State; and the visitor at the St. 
Louis Exchange, has only to examine it, as there 
portrayed, to say atonce that it is the most beautiful 
heraldic device among the whole twenty-six, that 
comprise the Union.— New Orleans Bulletin. 


Fire 1x Woopsury.—On Saturday night, last, 
12 o’clock, a fire broke out in the stable attached to 
the Woodbury Railroad, at Woodbury, New Jersey, 
and entirely consumed i}, with five first rate horses, 
all the harness, hay, grain, &c., beside doing con- 
siderable damage to the engine and car house, near- 
ly adjoining the stable. This has been the act of 
an incendiary, as no fire had been in or near the 
stable for four hours before the fire broke out, and 
as the agents who had charge of the horses, &c., 
had,-as usyal, at 11 o’clock, left every thing safe. 
The horses, &c., were the property of Mr. John D. 
Campbell, whose loss is net less than $800. 


Larce Verpict.—In the case of John Stiles us. 
the Westchester Railroad Company, Tomlinson and 
others, an action brought for oversetting the car on 
the Westchester Railroad, Pennsylvania, in 1834, 


and breaking two of the plaintiff’s ribs, tried in the 
Supreme Court, before Judge Kennedy, the Jury, last 
week gave a verdict for the plaintiff of three thou- 
sand four hundred and forty-eight dollars damages. 
The defendants had paid a previous verdict of three 
thousand five hundred dollars, in a suit brought by 
John Evans and other passengers on the same occa- 
‘sion. 

A Diamonp.—The Fredericksburg Herald says 


that there has been found on the farm of Dr. Grymes, | 


of Orange county, a diamond, pronounced to be of 
the first water, uf a yellowish green colour, weigh- 
ing upwards of five-eighths of a caret. The editor 
has secn it, and says that when polished of its ex- 
terior crust, it will no doubt be a beautiful and bril- 
liant gem. It was asserted some few years ago that 
a diamond was found in one of the Western States; 
. so, this is the second ever produced in the United 
tates. 


Grorcia Corn.—The corn raised in Georgia the 
last season has been more abundant than was ever 
known; and although it is a crop that the Georgians 
do not raise upon any considerable scale—cotton be- 
ing their great staple—it is sold in the harbour of 
Savannah at the unprecedented low price of forty- 
five cents by the cargo. : 


Factory Buranr.—We learn from the Providence 
Journal, that a Cotton Factory in Richmond, Rhode 
Island, belonging to Messrs. A. & W. Sprague, B. 
Harris, and J. T. Harris, was struck by lightning 
on Wednesday evening, 9th instant, and the en- 
tire building and a great portion of the machinery 
were consumed. The mill was erected in 1839, and 
the machinery was in the best running order. In- 
surance to the amount of eleven thousand dollars 
was effected at the Manufacturers’ Mutual Office in 
Providence, which is believed to be about two-thirds 
of the value. 


_ Mevancuoty Occurrence—F ive Lives Lost at 
Sea.—From Captain Griffith, of the brig Linden, 
which arrived at New York last week from Mobile, 
we learn the following particulars of a distressing 
Joss of life. On the 9th of November, in lat. 34 
30 N., longitude 75 50 W., at half past 3, P, M., 
while in the act of drawing a bucket of water, one 
of the men fell overboard. The stern boat, with 
the second officer and three hands was lowered ; the 
boat upset and all the men were drowned. The 
names of the sufferers are, John J. Ames, second 
officer, Belfast, Maine; John Folks, seaman, New 
York city; William Bennett, Massachusetts; Geo. 
Thompson, Liverpool, England; William Smith, 
Sweden. 

MepiaTion In Favour or Texas.—It is stated 
with confidence in the Courier des Etats Unis (New 
York) upon the faith of recent private letters from 
Paris, that the French and English Governments 
have determined to unite in offering their mediation 
between Mexico and Texas, to the end of inducing 
the recognition by Mexico of the independence of 
Texas, and of consolidating peace between them. 


Vireinia Banxs.—The Bank of Virginia and the 
Farmers’ Bank of Virginia have made official reports 
of their condition on the Ist of the present month.— 
Compared with the condition of those institutions a 
year ago, that is, on the Ist of November, 1841, the 
reports slow that a large reduction has been made in 
their liabilities during the past year. For instance, 
the report of the Bank of Virginia, shows that dur- 
ing the past year, it has called in of its outstanding 
debt $943,171 22; and decreased its circulation, 
$739,562-——Dabney’s debt ($535,624,41) being charg- 
ed to profit and Joss, this item (expenses deducted) 
in 1842, was only $57,815 74, while in the previous 
year it was $526,375 84; and it has paid its depos- 
its to the amount of $403,015. The present debt 
due the Bank is $4,491,877; its specie $862,136; 
Stocks $129,135; Real Estate $357,191. Its capi- 
tal $3,644,100; Circulation $2,217,739; Deposits 
$541,823. 

During the year, the Farmer’s Bank of Virginia 
has called in of its outstanding debt the sum o 
$857,854 ; and decreased its circulation $747,600; 
paid of its deposits, $203,087. The present debt 
due the Bank is $4,372,098; its specie $805,515; 
Stocks $118,477; State Loan $99,000; Real Estate 
$217,679. Its capital $2,608,325; cireulation $1,- 
959,902; Deposits $739,273. 

New Jersey.—The Legislature adjourned on 
Friday, 11th inst., to the second Tuesday of Janu- 


ary next. The bill to. apportion the districts for 
the election of R tatives to Congress, passed 
the Council on the 10th inst., and became a law. 
The in joint menting, appointed Isaac 
Southard, Treasurer of the State; and Jacob B. 
Gaddis, keeper of the State Prison. The Sapreme 
Court of the State commenced its November term at 
Trenton on the 8th inst. 

Yate Cortzece.—The catalogue of this venerable 
and flourishing institution, presents the following 
summary :—Theological Students seventy-six; Law 
Students thirty; Medical Students fifty-two; Resi- 
dent Graduates three; Undergraduates three hun- 
dred and seventy-six, of whom the Senior class 
contains ninety-nine, the Junior one hundred and 
eleven, the Sophomore eighty-four, and the Fresh- 
man eighty-two. Grand total, five hundred and 
thirty-seven. There are some from. every State in 
the Union except Arkansas. There are some from 
the District of Columbia, and one from Florida also, 
besides a few from other countries, as Texas, Cana- 
da, and Great Britain. Of the whole number, two 
hundred and twenty-nine are from Connecticut, one 
hundred and six from the state of New York, fifty- 
six from Massachusetts, twenty-one from Pennsyl- 
vania, thirteen from New Jersey, thirteen from 
Vermont, ten from New Hampshire, eight from 
Georgia, eight from Alabama, seven from Ohio, five 
from Maine, &c. 


Murper anp Arson.— A most atrocious deed was 
committed at Old Fields, near Huntingdon, Long 
Island, on Sunday night. The victims were Mr. 
Alexander Smith and his wife. Mr. Smith was a 
respectable farmer, not far from seventy years of 
age, and in good circumstances. He owned some 
six hundred acres of land, upon which he lived, and 
had in his employ eight or nine labourers, among 
whom was a young German, who is supposed to 
have committed the murder. On Sunday all the 
labourers had left, except this German, who with 
Mr. Smith and his wife were the only persons 
known to have remained in the house. At an early 
hour on Monday morning, the bodies of the two 
former were found in their house. The body of 
Mr. Smith was partly lying in the fire, and entirely 
consumed from the feet up to the chest. There 
were indications of a severe scuffle having taken 
place with Mrs. Smith, whose body was on the op- 
posite side of the fire-place, her dress being very 
much torn and some of her hair pulled out. The 
heads of both were beaten in, and a heavy stone 
hammer, with which the deed was perpetrated, was 
found stained with blood lying but a few feet off. 
The German has fled, and a reward of two hundred 
dollars is offered for his apprebension. He is about 
twenty-three years old, some five feet nine inches 
in height, and speaks broken English. 


EARTHRUAKE AT Point, Ky.—The Com- 
mercial Herald, published at Mill’s Point, says :— 
‘On Friday last, the 4th inst., we experienced two 
heavy shocks of an earthquake at this place: one at 
half past twelve o’clock, P. M.,’and the other about 
two hours Jater. The first shock, which was by far 
the most powerful, was. accompanied by a low rum- 
bling nojse, not unlike thunder, and lasted a little 
over a minute.- The way our office‘and every thing 
in it shook was curious to behold; however, there 
was no harm done excepting the knocking over cf 
a few sticks full of type and our fright. We are 
told that the river was very much agitated during 
the continuance of the earthquake, although not a 
breath of air was stirring at the time.” 


New York Exection.—The result of the recent 
election in New York may be thus stated: The 
Democratic candidate for Governor, Mr. Bouck, has 
a majority of at least twenty thousand over Mr. 
Bradish, the Whig candidate. To the Assembly, 
ninety-two Democrats and thirty-six Whigs have 
been elected. To the Senate, eight Democrats and 
one Whig. On joint ballot the Democrats will 
have a majority of sixty-eight. ‘To Congress the 
Democrats have elected twenty-four, and the Whigs 
ten members. 

Lanp Funp Distrisution.— The Madisonian 
states that the Treasury Department is ready to 
make the distribution of the sales of the public 
lands, which was ordered by law to be made on the 
Ist of July last. The amount to be divided is 
$562,144.18, exclusive of the ten per centum to the 
States in which the lands have been sold. 


New Yorx’s Suare.— Mr. Louis Benedict, of 
Albany, the agent appointed by Governor Seward 


to receive New York’s share of the procéeds of the | 


Land Sales, has returned from Washington with 
eighty-four thousand nine hundred and seventy-four 
dollars. This is the portion of New York State. 


PENNSYEVANIA’S SHARE OF THE PROCEEDS OF THE 
Pusiic Lanps.—Governor Porter has received offi- 
cial information, that the amount due Pennsylvania 
from the proceeds of the sales of public lands is 
$60,313, which will be paid upon application. Mr. 
Mann, the State Treasurer, is authorized to receive it. 


An Earruquake Canapa. — The Montreal 
Courier says: ** The shock of an earthquake was felt 
in this city on Monday morning, 7th inst. between the 
hours ofeight and nine. The shock was very perce 
tible, and resembled the heavy rolling of artillery. Tt 
was also experienced at Lachine, Three Rivers, and 
several other places, 

The following fuller description is from a letter 
in The Canadian of the 9th, dated at Three Rivers. 
This morning, about ten o’clock, we experienced 
a violent shock of an earthquake. I was present at 
a marriage, (we omit the names of the parties,) and 
the Grand Vicair, Mr. Cook, had reached the 
Agnus Dei, when, on a sudden, a sound was heard 
resembling the rolling of a cart over the frozen 


ground; this noise continued, perhaps, four sec-| 


onds, and was followed by an explosion resem- 
bling that of a 24-pounder; the trembling of the 
earth then commenced, shaking the walls of the 
church, and making its arched roof crack in a 
fearful and surprising manner. J thought the 
building, which was crowded with people, would 
have crumbled over our heads. The scene which 
ensued baffles description; the piercing lamenta- 
tions of the females, and cries of terror of the 
men, with the piteous, despairing shrieks of the 
children, were truly awful. A general rush was 
made to the door by the congregation, the reverend 
Pastor and the affianced couple alone retaining their 
position, not, however, without feelings of great ap- 
prehension as to what might happen. The weather- 
cock on the steeple spun, as ina high wind. This 
trembling lasted for five or six seconds; had it en- 
dured beyond that, the church must have fallen, and 
many would have perished. ‘Theshock was violent 
throughout the town. Glass-ware was destroyed, 
stones detached from the chimnies, and window- 
panes broken in many houses; terror reigned. ‘The 
waters of the St. Lawrence were seen by many to 
be violently agitated.” 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
FROM TEXAS. 


New Orleans papers of the 7th inst., place us in 
possession of late and interesting news from Texas. 
The dates are from Houston of the 2d, and Galves- 
ton of the 4th. General Woll and his army have 
continued their retreat, and at last advices, the spies 
had discovered the Mexican army, numbering about 
3000, at the Presidio del Rio Grande, fortifying. 
The spy erage | had driven in 3000 head of cat- 
tle, which the Mexicans attempted to drive off in 
their retreat. The Texan force now in the field num- 
bers 1245 troops. Gen. Somervell has so far re- 
covered his health, as to have started for the army. 
In addition to the 1000 men whohave continued in the 
field, it is thought that 1500 or 2000 will he ready 
to march at the time appointed, on the 10th instant. 
The troops are all in excellent spirits, and are anx- 
ious to take up the line of march for the Rio Grande. 
The people of Texas are incited by a lively desire 
for revenge upon the Mexicans. At Houston, men 
of all classes have enrolled themselves. ‘The plan- 
ters and citizens generally throughout the west, fur- 
nish liberal contributions of supplies for the use of 
the troops, and were doing every thing in their power 
to forward the expedition. Congress was to convene 
at Washington, on the 14th inst. A British fleet 
was off Valasco lately, bound for the coast of 
Mexico. 

The prisoners taken at San Antonio, are now at 
the village of Santa Rosa. They all have the pri- 
vilege of the town, except Van Ness and Johnson, 
who are kept in close confinement. The following 
is said to be a list of their names :—L. Colquhoun, 
A. Neill, A. Hutchinson,* W. E. Jones, F. W. Ro- 
binson, F. S. Gray, Chaney Johnson, G. Van Ness, 
D. C. Ogden, J. Trampall, J. C. Morgan, W. C. 
Riddle, John Tewig, R. C. Neighbors, Dr. S. Book- 
er, S.A. Maverick, N. Herbert, H. A. Alsbury, 


David Morgan, John Young, Samuel G. Morvell, S.| Oranges 


R. Nobles, Wm. Bugg, J. W. Browne, A. Fitz- 
erald, Isaac Allen, Simon Glenn, F. McKay, Geo. 


oss, E. Brown, W. Q. Philan, John Lehman, J. C 


J. Davis, John Cruz, J. Dal- 
mple, Magnus B. Raper, A. Ellery, John Perry, 
ruman B. “Beck, John R. Cunningham, 

Leslie, John Lee; John Smith, C. W. Peterson, 

Riley Jackson, G, C. Hatch, Samuel Stone, Geo.| 


P. Scheffer, John Hancock, James Merchant, Johni. 


Riddle. 


The names of twenty-seven of the Texans killed} 


on the 18th of September, at the battle of the Sa-/ 
lade, are published. They are nearly all ‘from Sone 
United States, mostly from the Southern and W 


~ te 


_tady. Having devoted himself to the 


‘the Hebrews, Vol. 


tablishment 


ern States, Among these occur the names of Rich- 
ard Slack, of Delaware, and F. W. Brookfield, of 
New York. 

A letter received from Austin, conveys the intelli- 
gence, that money of every description, and even 
Exchequer bills, have almost entirely disappeared 
from this section. The merchants of that place, for 
want of this article, are compelled to do business 
by barter, and take hides, pecans, &c., for merchan- 
dise, instead of money. 


FROM MEXICO. 


Dates to the 19th ult., have been received at 
New Orleans, from Mexico. The expedition against 
Yucatan sailed on that date, onder the general com- ~ 
mand of Don Jase Vicent Minon. General Bravo 
has taken upon himself the responsibilities of the 
executive office, and President Santa Ana has re- 
tired to his plantation for the benefit of his health, 
which had become enfeebled. In the Congress, in 
its session of October 15, the proposed amendment of 
the Constitution was or by a smal) majority, 
for the second time. The Federalists opposed the 
project on the groond that its provisions savoured 
too much of centralism, and did not sofficiently con- 
form to the good old constitution of 1824. This 
second rejection waa considered a hard blow at the 
popularity of Santa Ana, 


DIED. 


At Williamsport, Maryland, on the 28th of September 
last, in the 45th year of his age, the Rev. Jonatuan Dicx- 
ERSON, pastor of the Presbyterian church at Willia 
He was a native of the state of New , and was 
in Orange copees. a8 the 16th of March, 1798. His disease 
was congestive r. He had been confined to his cham- 
ber for several days, but no apprehension of a serious result 
was entertained by his friends or phyaician, until the day be- 
fore his decease. Disease had been silently and stealihily 
invading the citadel of life—and a few hours after the first 
alarmi mptoms a red, the ties that bound him to 
his family and frienda below were severed. 

Mr. Dickerson was a graduate of the College of Schenec- 
pel ministry, he 
ical studies under the care of the 
Rev. Dr. Wilson, of Newburg, New York, entered at a 
subsequent period the cal Seminary at Princeton ; 
and having completed the usual course of study in that In- 
stitution, was licensed to h the gospel by the Presby- 
tery of Hudson, Within a few months after his licensure, he 
received and see Se a call to the pastoral charge of the: 
Presbyterian church of Sing Sing, New York,, About three 


commenced his 


years after his settlement as the — of that people, he 
the 


was appointed to the Chaplaincy o State Prisonof New 
York, the duties of which hedischarged with untiring asai- 
duity forten years. Anattack of Bronchitis, brought on by a 
too intense application to ministerial duties, imposed on him 
the painful necessity of retiring from a place, and a people 
that had become endeared te him by many tender associa- 
tions, With returning health, Providence directed him to 
a new and inviting field of labour. In the fall of 1837, he 
received and accepted a call to the pastoral ¢harge of the 
church of Williamsport, Maryland, where he ¢ontinued to 
labour with increasing tokens of the smiles of the Saviour 
on his ministry, until summoned from his work of love on 
earth, to his rest in heaven. 

Mr. Dickerson has left a wife and five children, a warm- 
ly attached people, and a wide circle of friends, to mourn 
his loss; but to mourn as those that have hope, that the 
home of him they loved so tenderly, is a mansion in heaven; 
his service, the praise of the Lamb; and his companions, 
‘the spirits of the just made perfect.” 3 

Of Mr. Dickerson it may be said, without ration, 
what was said of one of old, “ he was a good man.” To a na- 
turally amiable, and lovely character, he added that tender ~ 
sensibility of spirit thatonly the good can feel. ‘Thectrown- 
ing trait of his character was kindness. He had a generous 
heart. In the bene¢olent enterprizes of the Chureh, and 
more especially in that of Foreign Missions, he felt a deep 
and growing interest. His ministry was eminently mis- 
sionary in its character, as an evidence of which it may he 
stated, that the church of Williamsport has given annually, 
for several years, to Foreign Missions, what would be their 
full rtion of the $100,000, that it is proposed to raise in 
the Presbyterian Church the present year for hei ign 
cause, During the last years of his residence in FWlliams- 
port, he organized a church in Hancock, where he preached 
the fourth part of his time with encouraging indications of 
great usefulness. 


Mr. Dickerson wasa thorough scholar. Asa preacher he 
was instructive, plain, jonate, and persuasive. But his 
work inthe Chureh below is done, his sudden and sol- 


emn call is the voice of a merciful admonition to his friends, 
his flock, and his ministermg brethren, “ Be ye also we 


Princeton Theological Seminary, 


The Treasurer of the Theological Seminary at Princeton, 
New Jersey, acknowledges the receipt of the following 
sums from the 2lst of October to November 5th, to be ap- 
plied towards the payment of Professors’ salaries: PRBS: 

. From the Walnut street church, Philadelphia, $150. 
Church of Sinking Creek, Pa. $5. Churches at Hardwick 
and Marlboro’, New Jersey, $9. Churches at Rocky Spring 
and St. Thomas, Pa. $10. Church at Carlisle, Pa. less 
discount $3.12, $26.88. D. D. R.,of New York city, $3. 
Lower Mount Bethel church, Pa. $10. First church Lan- 
singburg, N. Y. $21. Total, $235.08. 

James S.GREEN, Treasurer. 


Sabbath Sehool Teachers’ Association. 


The South Eastern Sabbath School Teachers’ Association 
of Philadelphia, will meet on Thursday evening next, the 
2Ath inst. at half past seven o'clock, in the Lecture room of 
the Spruce street Baptist church. Question for discussion— 
‘“‘ Which leaves the deepest impression on the mind of the 
Scholar, the Instruction or Example of the Teacher?’ 


Sixth Presbyterian Chureh. 


The Sixth Presbyterian Church (Sprace street above Fifth 
Philadelphia,) will be open for service, To-morrow (Sab- 
bath) evening, instant. Exercises commencing at 


half past seven o'clock. 


- Union Protestant Association, Ne. 1. 


A stated meeting of the above Association, will be held 
at the Hall of the Literary Association, South- 
east corner of Eighth and Walnut streets, Philadelphia, on 
Monday evening next, 2]st instant. atseven o’elock. An 
adjourned meeting of the Philadelphia Protestant Institute, 
will be held at eight o’clock, on the same evening, at the 


above place. S. W. Parton, Secretary. 


Notice. 


The Rev. Charles Sparry has been in the employment of 
the “ Protestant Reformation Society,” as an Agent and Lec- 
turing Missionary, for upwards of six years, during which 
time he has been a devoted servant to the cause, and. dene 
his duty satisfactorily tothe Society. We regret that he has 
come to the resqlution to resign his office, and apply him- 
self to another céurse. He leaves us honourably, with our 
attestation, that his accounts have been strictly and faith- 
fully settled. He goes forth into. the field of usefulness, to 
preach the gospel in the churches where his Divine Master 
may cast his lot. And he carries with him, our affectionate 
regards ; and our prayers that God may open for bim a door 
of usefulness in some church where he may spend his time | 
in the bosom of his family, and among a people whom he 
can call his own as their pastor. We commend him to the 
holy care of the King of Zion; anti to the favour and kind- 
ness of God’s people wherever he may be located. 

W. C. President. 

K. Moors, Ree. Secretar Secretary. 


Sabbath Evening Services. 


The following Table shows the Sabbath Evenings of each 
month, on which the respective Presbyterian Churches in 
Philadelphia, (so far as we have been i hold their 
regular monthly Evening services. 


CHURCHES. PASTORS. EVENINGS. 
2d Church, Rev. Dr,Cuyler, 1st Sabbath of month, 
Central Church, Rev. Dr. MeDowell, 1st do. 
8th Church, & Rev. Mr. Macklin, Ist do. 
4th Church, ~*~ Rev. Mr, Loughridge, 2d do. 
7th Church, Rev. Mr. oe 2d do. 
- 6th Charch, Rev. Mr. Jones, 3d do. 
9th Church, Rev. Mr. Tudehope, 3d do. 
Walnut st.Ch. Rev. Mr. Boardman, the last de. 
North Church, Rev. Mr. Janeway, every Sabbath evening. 


j_,.AMILY PRA YERS,—Thisday is published by H. Hoox- 
I rr, 178 Chestnut street, opposite the Masonic Hall, . 
Philadelphia, Family Prayers, being a complete. course for 
eight weeks, with numerous prayers adapted to the various 
occasions and circumstances of families, by the Rev. Ed- 
ward Bickersteth. These prayers are distinguished by brev- 
ity and unction: and were composed by the aythor with a 
special reference ta the characteristics of the 
larly, to the spread and aspects of Popery, and the duty of 
Christians in times when truth is put to unwe tria 
begins with an address of a parent to his family, on the daty 
of commencing family prayers. nov 19 


QUESTIONS.—More than One Million have 
been circulated. Published by the American Sun- 
day School Union, No. 146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
lhis series of Question Books for Sunday schools and 
Bible classes, so highly popular, now extends to twelve vo- 
lumes, and embrac both the Old and New Testaments. 
Since their first publication, more than One Million copies . 
have been sold, and they are now used in every State and 
Territory of the Union, and to a considerable extent in for- 

t is believed that no instanee has yet occurred, in which 
this series of Questions has failed to secure the entire ap- 
probation of teachers who understand the prvper use of 
such manuals. It would be a favour to the Society. if those 
who can soggest improvements, or specify substantial de- 
feets in the matter or manner of these volumes, would do so 
without delay. 

Contents ot the Twelve volumes of Union Questions. 

The Old Testament.—F rom the Creation to the deliver- 
ance of the Israelites from Egypt, Vol. Ifl.—F rom the close 
of the third vol. to the death of Joshua, Vol. [V.—From the 
close of the fourth vol. to the death of Samuel, Vol. VL— 
From the close of the sixth vol. to the Captivity, Vol. VII. 
‘The Books of Daniel, Ezra, Esther, ahd Nehemiah, Vol. IX. 

The New Testament.—The Lite of Christ. Vol. I—The 
Parables and Instructions of Christ, Vol. I—-The Acts of 
the Apostles, Vol. V.—The Epistle to the Galatians, Vol. 
VIII.—The Epistle to the Romans, Vol. X.—The Epistle to 
XI.—Lessons designed to give 8 agg 
nov 


view of the whole Bible, Vol. XII. 


_—The subscriber has just received, 


icle, from the 
Shean of excellent quality, and free from grit. Stewart's 
New York Sugar Syrup. a new and very superior article-for — 
family use. qf B. Smith's Mince Meat for Pies, Superior 
Connecticut Cider, for making Mince Pies. | | 
Alsa, eleven hundred — Cider Vinegar, from the es- 
setts. The subscnber can recoramend inegar as being 
made from Ci COLTON, 


of and Arch streets, Philadelphia. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN, 


— 


[never was a favouri 
mother fever smiled"! 


me, with half the tenderness. 
wt. ‘Phat blessed her fairerchild:' 
seen her kiss: my sister's cheek, 
While fondly on herknee;)-- 
I’ve turned away,ito hide thy tears— 
bor 'Phere'was no kiss for me! 
dAnd yet I:strove toplease with all 
My little store 
strove to-please-——and infancy... 
when my artless efforts. met 


‘twenty ane ‘are enough fora man te 


your head would get less myddy.”—( roker’s 
Boswell, 1781.) .In correspondence. with this, 


| the same great scholar used to. advise young 
| people. never to be without.a’ book ia their pock. 


et, to be read at times when they had nothing 
else'to do. It has been by that means,” said 
.he one day to a boy at Mr. Thrale’s, “ that all 
my knowledge has been gained, except what | 


‘| bave picked up by running about the world’ 
| with my wits ready to observe, and my tongue 
| ready totalk.”. 


Learn to husband your odd moments. While 


te companion ‘keeps you out of employment you 
_| may gain a new idea. - | have been acquainted 


Anet k. with @ man who committed to memory much 
‘self. valuable matter while he was shaving; and 
BY ‘| have known many who were accustomed to 
read on horseback; ove of these being the late 
ble: are.the | learned and eloquent Dr. Speece of Virginia. 


Love watclies o’er their birth ; 
beauty! in my nursery = 
“* Foreven'thereloften felt _ 


co sev ‘Borsaken-and forlorn ; 


And wished—for others wished it too— 
had been born! 
sure-I was affectionate: 
in my sister’s face 
 °*©"There was a look of loye, that claimed 
A smile or an embrace ; 7 : 
But when I raised my lipto meet 
“The pressure children prize, 
~- “None knew the feelings of my heart— 
ones» They spoke not in my eyes.. 
“Bat, oh that heart too keenly felt 
Phe anguish of neglect ; 
~~», saw my sister’s lovely form 
With. ‘gems and roses decked ; 
did not covet them; but oft, 
When wantonly reproved, 
 Tenvied her the privilege 
. Of being so beloved. 
». But-soon a time of triumph came— 
time of sorrow too; 
..,.For.sickness o’er my sister’s form _ 
<--* Her venomed mantle thréw ; 
"Phe features once so beautiful 
Now wore the hue of death; 


~ 


~ 


former friends shrank fearfully 


‘> “Twas then, unwearied, day and night, 
I watched beside her bed; 

fearlessly upon my breast 

pillowed her poor head. 

She lived!—and loved me for my care— 
| My grief was at an end; 
wasa lonely being once, 
havea friend... 


From the Working Man. 
STUDY BY STEALTH. 
rt, and then the way that s unto 

of so long and tedious, 
Each minate should be precious.” 
“The busiest men have some moments which 
they do not spend upon their regular callings: 
these are the moments which | have so often 
urged that they should give to study. Strange 
&s some may think it, these unemployed hours 
often hang heavily even upon those who have 
been tasked all day. This is the case with all 
artisans whose work has dead intermissions ; 
with many who only labour by daylight, and 
with the whole race of city clerks. Where 
dissipation does not come io, the mind will cor- 
rode itself, and become worn by melancholy 
broodings. This might be happily prevented 
by a little regular study. 7 

As a-remarkable instance of the happy use 
of time borrowed from sleep, I will give the 
following account which I have received from 
a.clergyman who was well acquainted with the 
subject of the narrative. 
* Tn the first settlement of New Virginia, as 
the great valley west of the Blue Ridge was 
then called, one of the greatest inconveniences 
experienced was the want of schools. In a 
certain neighbourhood there was a settler who 
had received an excellent English education, 
and had brought with him a collection of choice 
books. ‘This farmer agreed, in the long nights 
of winter, to give gratuitous instruction to as 
many of the young men of the neighbourhood 
as would resort to him. The offer was embra- 
ced by many, and among these was a modest, 
retiring youth who was learning the carpen- 
ter’s trade. ‘The instructor having observed 
that this youth, whom I will designate by his 
initials S.-L., had a thirst for learning, and 
was fond of reading, paid particalar attention 
to him, and not only lent him good books, but 
gave him good advice as to the best method of 
redeeming time. S. L. profited by this advice, 
and being obliged to work hard all day, he 
adopted the practice of rising before day, aud 
spending two hours in reading, before other 
people were out of bed. This practice grew 
into a settled habit, and was uniformly pursued 
through a long life, except when interrupted by 
bad health or some other unusual circumstance. 
By industry and economy the young man ac- 
quired not only competence, but affluence. His 
house was distinguished for hospitality and 
ge order. But what surprised all strangers, 

. Lis had acquired a stock of useful knowledge 
on ‘almost all practical subjects. There were 
few valuable books in English, then common, 
withthe contents of which he sree not well ac- 
guainied. “Theology was his favourite pursuit, 
vith all of which. he had an intimate 

owledge. But his reading was extended to 
all useful subjects. He could converse with 
the'divine upon all the nice points of theology; 
with the lawyer and politician upon the great 
inci of natural law; and with the physi- 
cian on the structure of the human frame, and 
the nature and cure of the diseases to which it 
is liable. While his mind was thus richly 
stored with useful knowledge, he never made 
any» parade of his learning, nor had a sem- 
blance of ntry; indeed, he did not assume 
any superiority on this account over his more 
_ ignorant neighbours.. His judgment was as 
sound and discriminating as his knowledge was 
extensive; and his truth and integrity were 
never called in question. Asa magistrate, as 
an elder, as an arbitrator, he was held in high 
esteem; and as the patron of literary institu- 


In his. latter. years he took occasion to 
‘speak in the way of affectionate advice to a de- 
scendant of his early instructor, on which oc- 
easion he said, ‘I feel it tobe my duty to use 
‘this ‘freedom towards the grandson of one to 
whom I owe all the little knowledge that I pos- 
It ‘was your grandfather’s counsel, and 
his lending me books that first put me in the 
way of reading and acquiring knowledge; and 
therefore I eannot but feel interested in the tem- 
poral and spiritual welfare of his offspring.’ ” 

- Dir, Johnson’ used to relate; that he was once 
applied.to by a man who was clerk fo a pst 
eniineiit trader, and who was half-crazed will 
some acrupulosity of conscience: ‘“* asked 
him,”eeid Johnson, “ when he left the count- 


of an evening “At seven o'clock, 
And when’ do You bed; sir? 
o'clock.” **Then,” replied. I, 
have at least learned thas ‘ttitch by my “ne 


| the intervals. 


{ thus read cannot but stick fast. 
| studies thus keeps his mind always on the alert. 


Since the application of steam to spinning; 
those who attend the mules may read durin 
A mule spinner in England told 
Mr. Tuffnell, that in this manner he had peru- 
sed several volumes. While dinner waits, one’ 
may study a minute, or even write. ‘[ had 
heard,” says Madame de Genlis, ‘that M. 
d’Agvesseau had written in a few years four 
volumes quarto, by employing the fifleen mi- 
nutes a day which Madame d’Aguesseau occu- 
pied in arranging her dress before coming down 
to dinner. I profited by the example. The 
hour of dinner at the Palais Royal was fixed at 
-two, but the Duchesse de Chartres was never 
ready for a quarter of an hour later; and when 
I came down at the appointed time, | was al- 
ways desired to wait fifteen or twenty minutes. 


| I spent that time in writing in a distinct and 
| small hand a selection of poetry from various 


authors.” Here is a lesson, the benefit of 
which need not be confined to lords and ladies. 


| Inshops, and factories, and sitting-rooms, and 


nurseries, the same thing may be attempted. 
Make the most of reading aloud. Where there 
is a room full of people, one who has leisure 
may thus instruct a dozen, or a score ; provi- 
ded the work is not noisy. In country places, 
or where operations are carried on at home, a 
little child may instruct the whole family. ‘The 
wife and daughters may hear as well as sew. 
Indeed, it needs but little contrivance, in some 
large families, to have some instruction or en- 
tertainment going on all the while. 

There are few men who do not undervalue 


| what may be attained drop by drop. But rocks 


are worn away thus, and fortunes are made 
thus. Through the little slit in the counter, 
pence and sixpences fall into the till, which in 
the end make the tradesman’s fortune. Why 


| should not knowledge be gained in the same 


way! That it isnot, is generally because it is 
not sought; no plan is laid; no effort begun. 
“It is astonishing,” says Sir Walter Scott, 
‘show far even half an hour a day, regularly 
bestowed on one object, will carry a man in 
making himself master of it. The habit of 
dawdling away time is easily acquired, and so 
is that of putting every moment either to use or 
amusement.” In order to gain the most, the 
book must be chosen, to prevent all vacillation; 


| and in the very spot, to prevent all delay. It 


is well if it be in the pocket, or on the bench, 
or ready opened at the place in the window- 
seat. af ! who but those who have experienced 
it can tell the rapture with which knowledge is 
gathered in these hurried moments! What is 
The man who 


While the wealthy scholar often lounges away 
whole afternoons’ on the sofa -of his library, 
unable to fix upon a topic of study, the poor 
fellow who hangs over a book-stall, or snatches 
a moment from his work, is enjoying a para- 
dise of intellectual satisfaction. ‘These are the 
cheap pleasures which can be caught only 
under pressure: for there are joys peculiar to 
men in straits. I have cited Johnson ; his great- 
est attainments were made during his greatest 
poverty. At one time, when he was called 
upon by a learned friend, he had but one chair 
in his apartment, and that stood on three legs; 
he probably enjoyed his books as much as when 
his library consisted of five thousand volumes. 
Every child knows the avidity with which he 
poaches among forbidden books. Little Wal- 
ter Scott used to creep out of bed and read for 
several hours by fire-light: no man has done 
more to lay similar temptations in the way of 
others. In fine, where there isa will there will 
be a way; and there is nothing so much to be 
deplored as the stupid indifference with which 
many who most need the awakening influence 
of letters, will receive all my suggestions. Yet, 
if one in five hundred be helped up a single 
round of the ladder, I shall be of good cheer 
still. 
THE MUSIC OF THE TREES. 

Mrs. Child, in the Standard, relates the fol- 
lowing : 

Guzikow, or Guzikoff (one never knows how 
to spell these outlandish names,) was a popish 
Jew—a shepherd in the service of a nobleman. 
From earliest childhood, music seemed to _per- 
vade his whole being. - As he tended his flocks 
in the loneliness of the fields, he was for ever 
fashioning flutes and reeds from the trees that 
grew around him. He soon observed that the 
tone of the flute varied according to the wood 
he used; by degrees he came to know every 
tree by its sound; and the forests stood around 
him an oratorio. The skill with which he play. 
ed on his rustic flutes attractedattention. The no- 
bility invited him to their houses, and he became 
a favourite of fortune. Men never grew weary 
of hearing him. But soon it was perceived that 
he was pouring forth the fountains of his life in 
song. Physicians said he must abjure the 
flute or die. It was a dreadful sacrifice, for 
music to him was life. His old familiarity 
with the tones of the forest came to his aid. He 
took four round sticks of wood, and bound them 
closely together with bands of straw; across 
these he arranged numerous pieces of round, 
smooth wood, of different kinds. They were 
arranged irregularly to the eye, though har- 
moniously to the ear, for some jutted beyond 
the straw-bound foundation at one end, and 
some at the other; in and out, in apparent con- 
fusion. The whole lashed together with Ywine, 
as men would fasten a raft, This was laid on 
a common table, and struck with two small 
ebony sticks. Rude as the instrument appear- 
ed, Guzikow brought from it such rich and 
liquid melody, that it seemed to take the heart 
of man on its wings, and bear it aloft to the 
throne of God. ‘Those who have heard it, de- 
scribe it as far exceeding even the miraculous 
warblings of Pagapini’s violin. The Emperor 
of Austria heard it, and forthwith took the Po- 
lish peasant into his own especial service. In 
some of the large cities, he now and then gives 
a concert, by royal permission; and on such 
an occasion, hie was heard by a friend of mine 
at Hamburg. 
~ The countenance of the musician was very 
pale and haggard, and his large dark eyes 
wildly expressive. He covered his head, ac- 
cording to the custom of the Jews; but the 
small cap of velvet was not to be distinguished 
in colour from the jet black hair that fell from 
under it, and flowed over his shoulders, in 
glossy, natural ringlets. He wore the costume 
of his people, an ample robe, that fell about 
him in graceful folds. From head to foot all 
was black, as his own hair and eyes; relieved 
only by the burning brilliancy of a diamond 
on his breast. The butterflies of fashion were 
of course attracted by the unusual and poetic 
beauty of his appearance; and ringlets a la 
Gusikoff were the order of the day. 
«Before this singularly-gifted ‘being, stood a 
common wooden: table, on which reposed his 
rude-looking’invention. He touched: it with 


the ebony sticks. At first, you heard a sound 
as of wood; the orchestra’ ‘rose higher en 
higher, it drowned its voice} then gradually 


subsiding, the wonderful instrument rose above} 


other. sounds, clear-warbling, like a nightin- 
gale ; the orchestra rose higher, like the com- 


ing of the breeze—but above them all, swelled! 


the sweet tones:of the magic instrument, rich, 
liquid, and strong, like a sky lark piercing the 
heavens! Those who heard it, listened in de- 
lighted wonder, that the trees could be made to 
speak thus under the touch of genius. 

‘ ‘There is something pleasant to my imagina- 
tion.in the fact, that every tree has its own pe- 
culiar. note, and is a performer in the great 
concert of the universe, which for ever rises 
before the throne of Jehovah. 


the Friend. 


THE COLOUR OF TRUTH. 
From the German of Sophia Brentano. 
I know of a colour of beauty untold ;— 
I value. it higher than silver or goid ;— 
I long for its hue on my inner attire ;— 


&| *Tis the colour of Truth that I so much admire. 


The rose blooms in loveliness, fragrant and bright; 
Yet its tintings soon wither, and fade from the sight ; 
Though loved by all gazers, though dear to all hearts, 
Its grace inexpressible early departs. : 

Bright blue beaming soft from the arch of the sky, 

A fair type of constancy seems to the eye; _ 

Yet dimming the ether rolls many a cloud, 

And Sorrow, the fair hues of faithfulness shroud. 


Snow, pure as the sun-beams which on it are cast, 
The colour of Innocence, long cannot last; 

For earth-spots that sully its beauty it gains, 

And Envy the white robe of Innocence stains. 


When spring airs breathe warmly, when nature spreads 
round 3 

Her new suit of beauty, Hope’s colour is found : 

As withers the green leaves, soon touched by decay, 

So dieth Hope’s verdure, and passetl away. 


But Truth is eternal, untarnished and bright, 
She burns as the sun with unquenchable light ; 
Her glory, her beauty, how holy the rays! 

Ye dazzled beholders still wonder and gaze! 


*Tis a colour, a radiance which all may admire ; 
Yes, Truth’s holy image is pure az the fire, 

It glitters in glory, it fades not away, 

Eternity never one tint shall decay. 


The sun turns upon it his glances of flame; 

The storm pours in torrents, yet leaves it the same ; 
With ardour untiring, I seek for it now, 

To colour each thought, and to brighten my brow. 


PROGRESS OF GEOGRAPHICAL DISCOVERY IN ADS- 
TRALIA. 


The Sydney Herald of February 5th con- 
tains a communication from the surveyor-gen- 
eral of New South Wales, respecting the dis- 
covery of two considerable rivers in the north- 
ern part of Australia. It appears that while 
her majesty’s ship Beagle was engaged in sur- 
veying a line of coast extending about two hun- 
dred miles in the Gulf of Carpentaria, numer- 
ous inlets were discovered, and rich tracts of 
well-watered country, besides two important 
rivers which have been respectively named the 
Albert and Flinders. ‘The Albert river takes a 
south-western general direction: its entrance is 


in 17° 36’ S. lat. and 139° 49’ E. Long.; and 


it is navigable, for vessels drawing twelve feet, 
within a few miles of where the water is fresh. 
The tortuous course of the Albert was traced 
by the boats upwards of seventy miles, and 
seven miles further on foot. Many deep water- 
courses and other indications of heavy rain 
were noticed on the journey: the appearance 
of the country was that of a vast plain, elevated 
some fifty feet, with widely scattered and rather 
pretty patches of woodland; the soil generally 
a dark rich mould. The furthest position of the 
explorers placed them within four hundred miles 
of that mysterious spot, the centre of Australia. 
There the Albert was a narrow rapid stream, 
flowing from the south, “‘ probably the drainage 
of a large swamp or inland sea; and judging 
from appearance, one not very distant.” The 
surveyor-general’s informant, who was an offi- 
cer of the Beagle, exclaims: ‘* What a point of 
departure for an exploring party! ‘and what a 
desirable site for a settlement! A country 
cleared by nature, and in a temperature ranging 
between 52° and 82°, generally below 60° (in 
July.”) The natives were neither numerous 
nor troublesome. The Albert is especially in- 
teresting, as being the most likely channel by 
which the interior of the country may be reach- 
ed. The distance from the bottom of the Gulf 
of Carpentaria to Adelaide is nine hundred miles. 
If the Albert river were followed up, and a de- 
pot formed two hundred miles inland from the 
gulf, and another at the limits of Mr. Eyre’s 
exploration from the southward, which extended 
nearly three hundred miles ffom Adelaide, a 
party traversing the country would only have 
four hundred miles to travel on their own re- 
sources. 


PEDIGREE. 

‘Talk of pedigrees, forsooth !—tell us of the 
Talbots, Peréys, Howards, and such like mush- 
rooms of yesterday !—show us a Jew, and we 
will show you a man whose genealogical tree 
springs from Abraham’s bosom—whose family 
is older than the Decalogue, and who bears in- 
controvertible evidence in every line of his 
Oriental countenance, of the authenticity of his 
descent through myriads of successive genera- 
tions. You see in him a living argument of 
the truth of Divine revelation—in him you be- 
hold a literal fulfilment of the prophecies. With 
him you ascend the stream of time, not voyag- 
ing by the help of the dim, uncertain, and fal- 
lacious light of tradition, but guided by an ema 
nation of the same light, which to his nation 
was ‘a cloud by day, and a pillar of fire by 
night ;’ in him you see the representative of the 
once favoured people of God, ‘to whom per- 
taineth the adoption, and the glory, and the 
covenants, and the giving of the law and the 
service of God and the promises: whose are 
the fathers and of whom, as concerning the 
flesh, Christ came, who is over all, God, bless- 
ed for ever.” You behold him established, as 
it were, for ever in the pleasant places allotted 
him; youtrace him by the peculiar mercy of 
his God, in his transition states from bondage 
to freedom; and by the innate depravity of his 
human nature, from prosperity to insolence, in- 
gratitude and rebellion: following him on, you 
find him the serf of Rome; you trace him from 
the smouldering. ashes of Jerusalem, an outcast 
and a wanderer to all lands; the persecutor of 
Christ, you find him the persecuted of Chris- 
tians, bearing all things, suffering all things, 
strong in the pride of human knowledge, stiff- 
necked and gainsaying, hoping all things.”— 
Blackwood’s Magazine. | 

DESPERATION. 

When a man’s fortune has become so em- 
barrassed that he is obliged to give up the 
broadcloth for homespun, pound cake for brown 
bread, kid for calf-skin, and calf-skin for cow- 
hide—in such circumstances we consider there 
is hope of a man, and that his credit ought yet 
to be accounted as good; but when he is driven 
so far and so low in hard times as to say—I 
must economise by stopping my newspaper! 
we conclude that the poor man’s fortunes are 
really desperate, and that he is a gone case. 
To think of saving one’s self by stopping a 
newspaper, is like the hungry man’s calcula- 
ting to grow fat, by total abstinence from every 
thing that can sustain life. : 


PIETY AND POLICY. 

Piety. and policy are like Martha and Mary, 
sisters. Martha fails if Mary help not; and 
Mary suffers if Martha be idle. Happy is that 
kingdom where Martha complains of Mary; 


-but- most: happy where Mary complies with 
Martha. Where piety and policy go hand in 
hand; there war shall be-just, and peace 


made by the Indians. 


| brow. 


| ate. 


| I thought at the time, and have often thoug 


shire, in the instance of a gipsey of the name 


occurrence. 


‘unusual, almost an unprecedented, occurrence 


near them ; but there is a fearful gang of poach- 


them and their ways, habits, and customs best, 


-RUMAN FOOT-PRINTS IN THE ANCIENT LIME | 


A lithographic engraving is given in Silli- 
man’s Journal for July, representing the prints 
of two human feet, symmetrical and in the na- 


tural relative position of a person standing, 
found in the limestone underlying the coal, and 
below low water mark in the bed of the Missis. 


sippi at St. Louis. The slab containing the] 


foot print is in the possession of Dr. David Dale 
Owen, in Indiana. Geologists feel the deep- 
est interest to determine whether the foot-prints 
are fossils, and were impressed upon the nas- 
cent rock when it was in the condition of river 
mud; or whether they are artificial intaglios 
In favour of the fotmer 
hypothesis are urged; Ist, the perfect resem- 
blance in every anatomical minutia to the hu- 
man foot, exactly such as a foot-print would 
make. 24. The improbability of its execution 
without iron tools; for the existence of the im- 
pressions can he traced back to the earliest set- 
tlement of the country ; the indians knew them, 
but had no tradition to indicate their origin. 
3d. The imperfection of all attempts at sculp- 
ture among the Indians, whereas these could 
not be surpassed by the perfection of human 
art. 

The latter supposition is restrained by: 1st. 
The antiquity of the rock—no human fossils 
having been found except in the most recent 
geological formations. 2d. The absence of 
other impressions in the same rock there and 
elsewhere. The human fossil bones found in 
Guadaloupe, were in limestone now in process 
of formation. 7 


EPITOME OF WAR. 

The history of every war is very like a scene 

I once saw in Nithsdale. Two boys, from dif- 
ferent schools, met one fine day on the ice. 
They eyed each other, with rather jealous and 
indignant looks, and with defiance on each 
“What are ye growlin’ at Billy?” 
« What’s that to you? I’ll look where | have 
mind: an’ hinder me, if ye daur.” A hear- 
ty blow was the return tothis; and then such 
a battle begun! It being Saturday, all the 
boys of both schools were on the ice, and 
the fight instantly became general and desper- 
At one time, they fought with missile 
weapons, such as stones and snow-balls; but 
at length they coped in a rage, and many 
bloody raps were liberally given and received. 
I went up to try if 1 could pacify them; for by 
this time a number of little girls had joined in 
the affray, and I was afraid they would. be 
killed. So, addressing the one party, | asked 
what they pelted the others for—what they 
had done to them. ‘O, naething at a’ man; 
we just want to gie them a good thrashin’.” 
After fighting till they were quite exhausted, 
one of the principal heroes stepped forth be- 
tween, covered with blood, and his clothes torn 
to tatters, and addressed the belligerent parties, 
thus: Weel, I'll tell you what we'll do wi’ 
ye; if ye’ll let us alane, we'll let you alane.” 
There was no more of it—the war was at an 
end, and the boys scattered away to their play. 
t 


since, that that trivial affray was the best epi- 
tome of war in general, that | had ever seen.— 
Kings and ministers of State are just a set of 
grown up children, exactly like the children | 
speak of; with only this material difference— 
that instead of fighting out their needless quar- 
rels they have raised, they sit in safety and look 
on, hound out their innocent but servile sub- 
jects to battle; and then, afier a waste of blood 
and treasure, are glad to make the boy’s con- 
ditions; “If ye’ll let us alane, we'll let you 
alane.”—Lay Sermons, by the Ettrick Shep- 
herd. 


THE GIPSIES. 


A short time since, a very remarkable cir- 
cumstance took place in the New Forest, Hamp- 


of Lee having been ejected from the fraternity. 
The spot where the scene took place was at 
Bolton’s Bench, near Lyndhurst. Between three 
hundred and four hundred gipsies belonging to 
different tribes, including the Lees, Stanleys, 
and Coopers, were assembled upon this unu- 
sual occasion. The concourse consisted of a 
great many females, and so secretly had the 
meeting been got up, that scarcely a person re- 
siding in the neighbourhood was aware that a 
circumstance of the sort was about to take 
place. The offender, a handsome-looking man, 
apparently between thirty and forty years of 
age, was placed in the middle of a ring, com- 
posed of the king of the gipsies and the patri- 
archs of different tribes. This ring was fol- 
lowed by a second, made up of the male por- 
tion of the assembly, and an exterior circle was 
formed by the women. The king, who was one 
of the Lees, a venerable old man, and one who 
looked as if he had seen upwards of ninety 
summers, then addressed the culprit for nearly 
an hour, but in a tongue that was perfectly 
strange to the by-standers. The address was 


delivered in a most impressive manner, as| 


might be conceived by the vehemence of the 
gesticulations which accompanied it. None but 
the gipsies themselves had the slightest know- 
ledge of the crime which had been committed 
by the offender; but it must have been one ev- 
idently very obnoxious to the tribe, as the act 
of expulsion among them is an exceedingly 
As soon as the king had fin- 
ished his speech to the condemned man, he 
turned round and harangued the whole of the 
ast assembled, and expressing himself in 
inglish, informed them that Jacob Lee had 
been expelled from among them, that he was 


no longer one of their fraternity, and that he} 


do leave the camp of the gipsies for ever. The 
king then advancing towards him spat upon 
him, and the circles which enclosed him si- 
multaneously opened to admit of his retreating 
from among them, whilst they smote him with 
the branches of trees as he left the ground. The 
meeting then broke up, and the parties assem- 
bled went their different ways, some of them 
having come to-witness the tribunal from a 
considerable distance. The whole ceremony, 
which took place under an aged oak in the for- 
est, was a very imposing one, and being a very 


in these parts, created an intense degree of in- 
terest among the by-standers.— London Stand- 
ard. 


The Gipsies of the New Forest. 


This remarkable class of people frequent the 
above Royal domain at all seasons of the year, 
but more particularly in the spring and autumn. 
Their chief trade is in the New Forest ponies, 
which in the autumn of the year are caught up 
by the keepers, and exposed to sale for the ben- 
efit of the Government. The Forest court is 
held at Lyndhurst, and the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests are the parties to be ap- 
pealed to in all instances of demurrage. The 
gipsies have no locum tenens in the New For- 
est, but they locate in its adjunctive neigbour- 
hood, and their conduct is well worthy of admi- 
ration. When the gipsies return from the For- 
est, they for the most part inhabit the lanes and 
by-ways contiguous to favm-houses. They on 
such occasions apply to the nearest farmer for 
a few trusses of straw for their litter. This 
boon is usually granted, and not one single ar- 
ticle of his property is found missing whilst 
these vagrant supplicants remain on the oul- 
skirts of the premises. ‘The farmers consider 
themselves, as to their homesteads and proper- 
ty, ‘always safé when gipsies are encamped 


ers, and deer, and sheep stealers all around the 
New Forest, which paralyzes the confidence of 


the farmer in the belief of himself and his own. | 


The gipsies have been ever considered a. dark 
and mysteriouscommunity. ‘Those who know 


| feeling on the part of those who have experi 


are the best able toappreciate their claim to 


ced their singular ways. farmer conside 
&@ gipsy a good watch dog, whilst the latter li 
gers around his premises; but a “ neighbour 
he looks upon as being well worthy of waich- 
AN ITINERANT RATHER THAN A PEER. 
Mr. Ouseley was a marvellous man. H 
possessed a strong mind, well cultivated, with 
a good university education. He was of a no- 
ble family ; but became‘an itinerant Methodist 
preacher early in life, and for about fifty years 
kept the field, in labours most abundant. He 
preached in the Irish and English languages 
with equal fluency. The Irish language (the 
opinion of others to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing) is the foremost language under heaven for 
the pulpit. In this he preached with power to 
those who understood it. His pulpit perform- 
ances usually amounted to twenty-one each 
week; two each day, in the open air, and one 
each evening, ina church, house, barn, &c., as 
the case might be. He preached thousands of 
sermons on horseback, in the markets, at horse- 
races, cock-fights, é&c.; and when the multi- 
tudes were inclined to leave, which was seldom 
the case, he followed them in their movements. 
He. was often persecuted, waylaid, and beat so 
as to be left for dead; but God always raised 
him up. The Popish clergy hated him to ex- 
ecration; and though many attempts were made 
on his life, he always escaped, except with the 
loss of one eye. His violent persecutors most- 
ly came toan untimely end. So manifest was 
the hand of God in his preservation, that the 
Papists concluded it would not do to kill him,'as 
by this means he would obtain the reputation of 
a martyr. Hecontroverted most freely the er- 
rors of Popery, and exposed them unsparingly, 
always remembering to point the errorist to the 
Lord Jesus Christ for mercy. Many thousands 
were converted from Popery through his in- 
strumentality. At the death of Sir Gore Ouse- 
ley, his uncle, he became heir to his estate and 
his peerage, but he relinquished both in favour 
of the next heir, and continued his preaching 
till death. Few men of the age equalled him 
for usefulness and labours.— West. Ch. Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL ANECDOTE. 

A knowledge of the habits of animals is some- 
times of great service even in the salvation of 
cities. James, in his recent history of a Black 
Prince, gives an amusing instance of this in 
the defence. of Rennes, a town of Britanny, be- 
seiged by the Duke of Lancaster. In order to 
effect the surrender of the place, the Duke en- 
forced a strict blockade, which soon reduced 
the garrison to great straits; but he knew 
they would hold out to the last extremity, and 
determined to try a trick of war. For this pur- 


pose he drew off his soldiers as if he had left the 


place, and armed an ambuscade in some bush- 
es behind the town. He then caused a num- 
ber of hogs to be turned loose in the plain, in 
the hope that the starving garrison would rush 
out for the prize. But they understood his 
tricks, and turned it to their own advantage. 
They opened one of the sally-ports, and hung 
up,p sow by the lintel. She of course made a 
great out-cry, and the hogs came rushing up to 
the place from whence the noise proceeded; she 
was then cut down and driven through one of 
the streets and forced to keep up her music. 
The soldiers sprang up from their ambuscade in 
order to prevent this unlooked for termination 
of their experiment; but James says, the hogs 
with that intuitive perception of the way their 
masters do not wish them to go, which has ever 
marked their nature, went rushing tumultuous 

ly into the town, and aflorded the garrison very 
seasonable relief.— Louisville Journal, 


WAS IT FOR THIS THAT I HAVE LOST MY SOUL. 


Such was the melancholy exclamation of a 
gentleman, supposed to be in the last stage of 
consumption, as_ he looked over an inventory 
of his possessions. ‘* Was it for this that I 
have lost my soul! Ihave accumulated riches 
in abundance; and yet I am about to enter a 
new world in utter poverty and distress—even 
naked and without a passport; for although | 
have neglected to be in readiness, 1 must obey 
the summons. My pleasure is not consulted ; 
I must ga: in- my unfitness. But how shall | 
appear? What account shall I give of my- 
self? What excuse shall I make for coming 
into the presence of God, all unprepared? | 
have had years given me to make myself 
ready; but alas! these years have been spent 
in obtaining and enjoying that which is now 
but vanity and dross. What are riches or hon- 
ours toa dying man? When he enters the 
grave, they keep back. My ungrateful wealth, 
was it for thee that I have lost my soul! But 
hark! I hear low voices of contention. My 
sons, alas! do ye, already, dispute about my 
ill-gotten gains? Are ye impatient to divide 
my substance? Are ye in haste to usher me 
into a world, in which I have no hope? where 
despair will seize me; where, while ye are 
rioting in the wealth it has cost my soul to 
gain, that soul will be destitute, and naked, 
even before a blaze of wrath !” 

He had many friends, (for who was ever rich 
without them 7) but their friendship now gave 
him no comfort. It was not of a sort to cheer 
him, as he stood at the entrance of the ‘ dark 
valley.” It was about to transfer ‘itself to his 
heirs; even before his’ eyes, he saw it cring- 
ing to his sons ; and he exclaimed, in an agony, 
‘Oh, was it for this, that I have lost my 
soul?” 

He had married a young wife, whom he 
thought all devotion to him, for he gave her 
gold to her heart’s content; and when, in the 
evening, she retired, under pretence of obtain- 
ing rest, he suddenly grew worse and sent -for 
her to receive his last blessings, he found that 
she had accompanied a gay party to a theatre. 
In bitterness of heart, at finding himself thus 
forsaken, he cried out, **O was it for her that 
I have lost my soul? Do all worldly consola- 
tions forsake me, in the hour of death? Why 
did I not prepare for this event, and lay hold on 
that which would carry me through? Then, 
indeed, I should not now cling to objects which 
mock my destitution. Even this pampered 
body will soon cast my troubled spirit from it. 
O soul, soul! what will be thy condition? How 
canst thou answer for thyself? thou that hast 
never learned the will of Him before whom 
thou must appear in judgment! O soul! naked 
and terrified soul? would that I had @repared 
thee for the scene upon which thou art entering; 
would that thou hadst that garment of righteous- 
ness, without which, none can pass in safety 
into the eternal world.” 

There was a crisis in the disorder of the sick 
man; after which he became convalescent. He 
recovered. Did he return again to the vani- 
ties of the world? No, he did not. ‘The dan- 
ger he had escaped warned him of the future. 
He became a Christian; a man devoted to God. 
His first resolve was, “‘ as for me and my house, 
we will serve the Lord.” His giddy wife became 
serious from his example; and learned to love 
and respect him, when she saw that he had be- 
come worthy of her esteem. His sons became 
dutiful and affectionate, because he divided his 
riches and his power with them; and they rever- 
enced and respected him, when they saw the 
uprightness of his conduct and the purity of his 
motives. His riches became a real treasure in 
his hands. With them he raised the spirit of 
the drooping, and-caused the “* widow’s heart to 
sing for joy.” The children of poverty became 
the children of his care. He took the destitute 
stranger to his fireside, and as he administered 
to his wants, he discoursed: with him of Hea- 


ven; and spoke of it with rapture as his future) 


His dissolution took place many years after 
his conversion. It was calm and peaceful as 


a man by 


the setting of the summes’s.sun. His wife and 


4 .sons, overwhelmed with sorrow, kneeled by his 


bed-side to receive his: last benedictions; and 
when they saw with what confidence he trusted 
in God, as his Redeemer and sure hope, each 
one.said from the heart, ‘ let me die the death 


of the righteous, and let my last end be like 


his.’—-Guardian. 
A PROTRACTED LAW 8UIT. 

The following case, lately decided in the Su- 
reme Court of Berlin, proves that it is not in 
oglish and American Courts alone that there 

is room to chide the law’s delay. It is proba- 
bly a suit of the longest duration of any on re- 
cord, being of somewhat over three hundred 
years standing. Jt is very certain that there can 
be no suits in any of our Courts which can com- 
pare with it in age. It is stated that the cele- 
brated Count Egmont, who was beheaded at 
Brussels in 1563, by order of the Duke of Alva, 
figured at one time as a witness in it. The 
dispute was between the Arenberg family and 
the family of Manderschied. The law process 
began in 1539, and the subject in dispute was 
a sum of about 200,000 thalers which the first 
named family claimed from the latter by virtue 
ofa marriage contract which was concluded in 
1517. Eighteen courts have in succession 
been occupied with it, in the last place, that of 
Munster, 

The Superior Court at Berlin has condemn- 
ed the Manderscheid family to pay to that of 
Arenberg, the sum claimed, but without inter- 
est, and has decreed that each party shall pay 
his own costs, the whole of which amounts to 
half as much again as the capital. This is 
then a case, in which, if ever, the Saxon pro- 
verb is true, that he who gains his cause loses 
his money. 


SUCCESSFUL MANUFACTURE OF CORN- 
STALK MOLASSES. 

Mr. James L. Vaughan, of Henry county, 
Tennessee, has succeeded in manufacturing ex- 
cellent and clear molasses from cornstalks. A 
letter in the Nashville Banner, in relation to it, 
says:—‘It is pronounced by all who have tasted 
it far preferable to.that made from the sugar- 
cane. It has somewhat the appearaace of honey, 
and the more you use it the better you like it. 
The mill for grinding the stalks is very simple, 
costs only six dollars, and can be made by any 
common mechanic who has once seen it. With 
this mill, which would answer very well for an 
apple mill, and which runs with two horses, he 
produced one hundred ‘and twenty gallons of 
juice per day. ‘The yield of molasses from the 
juice as it came from the mill was as one to five. 
If planted early, and cut in August or Septem- 
ber, Mr. Vaughan thinks about sixty gallons of 
molasses from each acre in corn might be ob- 
tained, and perhaps more. The corn which he 
used was planted very late in June, and a severe 
frost fell before he finished cutting it. To this 
frost, and to the fact that the corn had not suf- 
ficient time to mature properly, he attributes 
his failure in making sugar. Mr. Isaac Nor- 
man, the mechanic who constructed the mill, 
and who had been an old sugar planter in 
Georgia, says that he never saw finer syrup 
from the sugar-cane, or which gave greater ap- 
pearances of graining, and that it did not grain 
must be altogether owing to the frost, which fell 
the day before they commenced operations. 
Mr. Vaughan is, however, highly pleased with 
the success of his experiment so far, havi 
monstrated conclusively, that with a mill not 
costing more than six dollars, every farmer in 
Tennessee can manufacture his own molasses, 
and that of a superior quality. Another year, 
he hopes to add his sugar also. It must be 
mentioned that the ‘ refuse juice,’ which is skim- 
med off in the act of boiling, makes a most ex- 
cellent beer, and can likewise be made into ex- 
cellent vinegar.” 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Mignonette, Reseda Odorata, now naturalized 
to our climate, is a native of Barbary. Many 
years since, it was introduced to the South of 
France, where it was welcomed by the name 
of mignonette—little darling. This favourite 
plant brought to England in 1742, is noticed 
by Cowper in his * ‘Task ;” 

‘The sashes fronted with a range 
Of orange myrtle, or the fragrant weed, 
The Frenchman’s darling, 

Sir Walter Scott was in error when he in- 
troduced it into his novel, ** The Fortunes of 
Nigel,” as decorating the London windows du- 
ring the reign of James I. 


A letter from Copenhagen states, that a pea- 
sant of Boeslund, in the island of Zealand, 
whilst ploughing, discovered two gold urns, fill- 
ed with ashes, chased with foliage and fruits, 
and bearing on the top of the cover a figure of 
Odin, the Jupiter of the Scandinavians. This 
figure is represented standing, bearing on one 
shoulder the two crows Hunin (Thought) and 
Munin (Memory); and at its feet two wolves, 
symbols of his power. These urns are exactly 
alike, in good preservation, and admirably 
wrought. ‘The gold is exceedingly thin ex- 
cept at the edges. They are about six inch- 
es in diameter and nine inches in height, 
comprising the cover but not the figure, and 
their weight is little: more than 2lbs. The pea- 
sant has deliver them to the Government, which 
paid him the value of the gold, and ordered 
them to be deposited in the Museum of Copenha- 
gen. They are supposed to belong to the fifth 
century. ~ | 


BLEEDING aT THE NosE.—A communication 
on Nasat Hemorrhage was lately read to the 
Academy of Science of Paris, The author, M. 
Negrier announces that bleeding from the nose 
may be almost instantaneously checked by rais- 
ing the arm on the same side as that of the nos- 
tril from which the blood flows. - 


Tue Gastric Jurce.— Worms in the alimen- 
tary canal resist the agency of the gastric juice 
so fong as they are alive; but when dead they 


are then subject to the laws which govern in-| by 


animate matter, and are, consequently, digested 
or expelled like the ordinary contents. This 
fact affords a good reason for using cold boiled 
water, as the high temperature to which it is 
raised must kill the animalcules that may be 


found in this fluid, and thus they are rendered| ¢r7th 


easy of digestion. Jt is a remarkable circum- 
stance, first observed by John Hunter, and re- 
ferable to the same principle, that the gastric 
juice, when the individual dies, dissolves the 
very stomach that had secreted this powerful 
solvent, and had resisted its action when living. 
The knowledge of this fact was the means of 
acquitting an individual accused of the crime 
of poisoning. —Hayden’s Philosophy for the 
Public. 


Warer Notririovs.—Water, besides serv- 
ing the purpose of delution, and being the in- 
dispensable menstruum and medium by which 
other substances are kept in solution and con- 


veyed from one part of the body to another, has = 


also numentrital properties of its own—a large 
proportion of which, if drank, is speedily ab- 
sorbed by the veins, and finds its entrance at 
once in the circulation sometime before the pro- 
duct of the digested food is introduced by the 
way of the lacteals. We have well authenti- 
cated cases of persons who have lived fora 
length of time entirely abstinent from all custo- 
mary aliment, and whose only drink was water. 
In the “ Transactions of the Albany Institute” 
for 1830, Dr. McNaughton relates the case of 
the name of Reuben Kelsey, who 
lived on water alone for fifty-three days. « For 
the first six weeks he walked out every day, 
and sometimes spent a-great part of the day in 
the woods. - ‘His walk was steady and firm, an 


de. | 


his friends even remarked tbat. his step had 
unusual elasticity. 
about a week before his death, and was able to 
ue te the last day.” At the time 
of his th, Kelsey was twenty-seven 

ErymMoLocy oF tae Worp “ Duxcr.’— 
Dunce is said by Johnson to be a word of un- 
kyown etymology. Stanihurst explains it. The 
term Duns from Scotus “ so famous for his sub- 
til quiddities,” he says, “is so trivial and com. 
mon in all schools, that whoso surpasseth others 
either in cavilling sophistrie, or subtill philoso- 
phie, is forthwith nick-named a Duns.” “ This, 
he tells us in the margin, is the reason why 
tion of Ireland, p. 2.) The word easily passed 
into a term of scorn, just as a blockhead is 
called Solomon; a bully, a Hector; and as 
Moose is the vulgar name of contempt for a 

ew. 


IsLanD oF Fish Bongs.—On good grounds 
it appears to be impossible to over-fish, so as to 
reduce their apparent number. If men do not 
catch them, they will continue to devour each 
other. Immense banks of their bones are at 
present being formed at the bottom of the sea, 
One in particular may be mentioned, lying east 
of the Faroe Islands, this bank is composed al- 
most entirely of bones, and it is two miles and 
a half long. 


Enrema.—What word is that in the Eng- 
lish language, and in common use, which will 
describe a person or thing as not to be found 
in any place, and yet, without any other alter- 
ation than a separation of the syllables, will 
correctly describe him as being present at the 
same moment!— Morning Post. [This has been 
‘‘running the round” of the papers for some 
time ; we shall put our fair readers, who amuse 
themselves with such riddles, out of suspense 
by giving the answer, which is nowhere.” — 
*‘now here.”—Gilobe. 

HARLOTTE ELIZABETH.—J. Wuernam & Son, 

144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, have on hand the 


He shaved, himself until — 


Works of the above popular author, which they offer forsale — 


at the very lowest priees for cash. 1. Helen Fleetwood, 
12mo. 2. The Siege of Derry, or Sufferings of the Protes- 
tants ; @ Tale of the Revolution, 12m0, 3..The Flower of 
Innocence, or Rachel; a true narrative, with other Tales, 
18mo. 4. Philip and his Garden, and other Tales, 18mo. 
5. Personal llections, 12mo. 6. ‘The Simple Flower, 
and other Tales, 18mo. 7, Passing Thoughts, 18mo. 8. Alice 
Bender, or the Bowed Shilling, and other Tales, 18mo. 9. 
Floral Biography, or Chapters on Flowers, 12mo. 10. The 
Flower Garden, or Chapters on Flowers, 8 1 to Floral 
Biography. 12mo, 11. Conformity, a Tale, o. 12. False- 
mo. . Backbiting, thin }8mo., . Glim the 
or the Museum, 
J. W. & Son, have also one of the largest and most choice 
collections of Juvenile and other Works suitable for Sunday 
School and Parish Libraries, for sale in the United Statea 
They have also just received a supply of Pocket Bibles, 
which they will sell very low. nov 12 . 


GREEK TESTAMENT, 2 yvola.— 
» The Greek Testament, with English Notes, Critical, 
Pre) ge and Exegetical, partly selected and arran 

from _ best Commentators, Ancient and Modern, 

chiefly original, The whole being especially adapted to the 
use of Academical Students, Candidates for the sacred office, 
and Ministers. Though also intended as a Manual Edition 


for the ase of Trsctagtens readers in general, By the Rev. _ 


S. T. Bloomfield, D.D. F.S.A., Vicar of Bisbrooke, Rutland. 
2 vols.8vo. This day published by Bas 
PERKINS & PURVES, 
oct 29—6t 134 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


ALUABLE BOOKS.—The Way of Life, by the Kev. 
y Charles Hodge, D.D. Professor in. the Theological Se- 
minary at Princeton, New Jersey, 344 pp. large 18mo., with 
a beautiful frontispiece and vignette title, on steel. 
The Holy War, by John Banyan, with 18 fine spirited en- 
vings; @ beautiful edition of this most entertaining and 
"the Hol Land—A 
nesin t —A new and most va! 
for with 20 on 
gravings of Scripture Seenes. Few books wi i 
this or benaty and imeret will compare with 
ickliffe a is Times, written for the , 
Rev. Professor Pond, D.D., of Bangor 
very attractive volume, of 200 pages, embellished with a 
beautiful portrait of the Reformer, from an English plate. 
The book is put mp in the best style—374 cents. 
Published and for sale b 
AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
oct 29 146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


A CHRISTIAN FATHER’S PRESENT TO HIS FA- 
MILY.—Howipay Girt ror THe 1843.—A Boox 
FoR Every FAMmi_y 1n THE Unite Srates,—One Hun. 
DRED GIVEN FOR EVERY OnE Hunprep Copizs 
Sotp! Agents—responsible men—wanted in every town 
and village throughout the United States, and British Pro- 
vinces, to sell“ SEARS’ BIBLE BIOGRAPHY,” the most 
splendidly illustratrated, and Cheapest Work ever issued on 
1e American Continent, containing several hundred Engra- 
vings, entirely new and original, designed and executed by 
the most eminent artists of England and America. Cost of 
pe the Work $5000. This beautiful and important 
ork contains upwards of 500 pages royal octavo, is printed 
from new stereotype plates, handsomely bound in gilt, and 
lettered, and retails readily at the low price of $2.50 per vol- 
ume. The following extract is froma lengthy Review, writ- 
ten by the Rev. W. C. Brownlee, D.D., and is only one out of 
several hundred recommendations, from the clergy and the 
press, that the work hasalready received : 

“ New York, August 6, 1842.—This is, question, 
one of the most elegant books ever presented to our fellow 
citizens in this Republic. It ought to be in every Christian 
family for its innate value; and in every patriotic family asa 
splendid specimen of our progress in domestic manufacture, 
and the advancement of our artists and manofacturers in 
their rivalship with those of Europe. W.C Brown.ex.” 

er A very Liserat Orrer!—One Hunprep 
will be given by the publisher to every agent who will un- 
dertake and sell Ont Hunprep Copies of the above Work. 
He believes that there is scarcely a town or village in the 

of; 


Union, Pm that — may easily be dis 

ersons inclosing money, will be careful to pay the 
whole postage; and in ordering books will j 
how the books shall be sent to them. 


Also, in press, another Important, VaLuaBLE, and Cagar 
Work, in the course of publication, and will be ready for 
delivery early in October. 1842, complete in one volume royal 
600 pages of letter press, and more 

an Five Hundr ravi tly bound in gilt; 
price only $2.50 per copy? 

THE WONDERS OF THE WORLD, 


In Nature, Art,and Mind, comprising a complete Library | 


of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge, and illustrated. 

more than Five Hundred Engravings. Consisting of od 
of Cities, Edifices, and other great works of Architecture, 
Monuments, Mechanical Inventions, Ruins, Hlustrations of 
the Manners and Costumes of different Nations, Religious 

Rites and Ceremonies, Cataracts, Volcanoes, Curiosities, 
Trees, Beasts, Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, and the numerous ob- 
jects contained in the Fossil, Vegetable, Mineral, and Animal 
Kingdoms, Carefully compiled by Rosert Sears, from the 
sources. 

or further particulars, please to address the subscri- 
ber, post paid, without which no letter will be taken from 
the post office. ..' ROBERT SEARS, 
Publisher, 122 Nassau street, New’ York. 
The above will be found the most useful and 

work ever published, for enterprising men to undertake the 
sale of inall our cities and towns. 

_ 7 Agents wanted to sell the above valuable publica- 
tions in the state of frssy aie ga by the subscriber, who is 
the only authorized Agent forthesame. H. PLATT, 

441 Market street, and Green above Eighth street, Phila- 
del phia. oct 8—tt 


OARDING SCHOOL— Scientific, Mathematical, and 
Classical, at Pertu New Jersey. 
S. Woopaaineg, 
S. G. 
The location is pleasant and healthy, and daily accessi 
Steamboat and Rai ‘ 
The Course of Instruction is thorough and . de- 
ened to fit young men for any class in-College, or for use- 
fulness in active life. Parental care and watchfulness are 
extended to the morals and habits of the pupi 


The Principals fully intend their School shall be second 


to none in point of merit. ' 
The Wiater 


TreRs MopERaATE, in accommodation to the times. 
Circulars with further information, may be had at the Of- 


lers, New York; F. A. Fisher, Esq.,15-Chutch Alley, Phila- 
delphia; S. Armes, M. D,, Elizabethtown ; F. King, Eeq., 
Rahway; Wm. B. Kinney, Esq., Newark; J, Fort, Esq., 
eference is made to the F of the Col f 
New Jersey, Princet@a; Rev. Wm. A Rev. 
Bush, Charles Pierson, M. D., Rensselaer Havens, and Mice 
Baldwin, Esqrs.. New York; Rev. John McDowell, D.D., 
Ray Dovid Rev. Nicholas Mur- 
ray, and most of the of Eli town Presbytery. 
17—12t* 
TEMPERANCE TEA WAREHOUSE AND FAMILY 
GROCERY STORE, South-west corner of Tenth and 
Arch streets, Philadelphia, where the subscriber offers for 
sale the following articles at the Jo _ prices :—~ Young 


and single Loaf, Lump, and Brown The rm Oj 
the best quolity at the reduced price of $1 per — me. 
Sperm les. p, Sugar House, and Trmidad Molas- 
ses. Imported Strained Horey. and 
Western Hams, Smoked Beef, new smoked Salmon, and 


iscuit; also, Troy Biscuit. French Olives, 
Pickles and Sauces, Sardines, Tomato, Walnut, and Mush- 
niol’s cele- 


room Ketchups, Currie Powder. Sweet Oil, 
brated brand.” Havana Sweetmeats, assorted, lite Cas- 
tile Soap; also, red mottled do.; Palm, Almond; Variegated, 
Windsor, Vegetable Shaving and Yellow and eonalionee. 


olote. Kitchen’s, Baker's, Cocoa. Canton 

chased: at | sent to i 
charge, COLTON.” 


aug 27 


Session will commence on Manday, Novem- 


V 
Pure Sweet Spiced, and plain Choc- 
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q fice of the Presbyterian, Philadelphia; by application to the 
x Principals, Perth Amboy ; David Hal Esq., Robert Cart 
58 Canal street avior. horeh Char 
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q Unpowc rT, mperi Pouchor ge 4 
ecco, and other Teas, vil of the choicest quality. Mocha, > > 
Java, white Rio and 

ongues a ogna Saussages. Imitation English Cheese, : 
. | | very old and fine: Aleo, Herkimer County, Pine —— and f 

| | Sap SagoCheese. Tamarinds, put up io 4, 5, and 6 Jb, jers, 

fe | for family use. Boston, Butter, Dyspepsia, and pure water 
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